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For Americans only 





Every decent American of course wants to share, 
to prevent hunger and want anywhere. Therefore 
this is addressed not to recipients of the Marshall 
or European Recovery Plan, but to Americans only. 


* One of the most significant facts about the 
European Recovery Plan is never mentioned. 
It is that this Plan, (without which the entire 
civilized world might very well collapse and be 
crushed into slavery)—this Plan would not be 
possible if it were not for capitalism. 


It is only America that can even hope to do 
the job— because of modern machines which 
enable our workmen, on farm and in factory, 
to produce more. 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 


We have the modern machines because under 
capitalism Americans have been able to save 
money and invest it in more and more modern 
tools, hoping to share in the increased production 
they made possible. 


And it is that increased production which is 
pouring out now to save millions of lives and to 
save civilization from ruin. 


Isn’t that proof and success enough for any 
system ? 
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CORROSION-RESISTING | 
and EXPLOSION-PROOF © 









Reliance Corrosion-Resisting Motor. 
Here is the result of Reliance engi- 
neering applied to the problem of 
protecting motors that operate in 
corrosive atmospheres. Frame and fan 
covers, fan, conduit box and end 
brackets are all made of selected corrosion-resisting 
materials. In addition, many extra steps are taken to 
achieve maximum protection, such as coating screws, 
counterboring screw holes and fitting-up with special 
compounds. Write today for Bulletin C-130! 













FOR CORROSIVE ATMOSPHERES 


The Totally-Enclosed Fan Cooled 
A-c. Motor for Applications where 
Chemical Atmospheres Prevail 


UNDERWRITERS’ CLASS I, GROUP D Reliance Explosion-Proof Mofors. Explosion-Proof 
EXPLOSION-PROOF A-C. MOTOR construction is also available in this new line of motors. 
For Atmospheres Containing Built to the rigid explosion-proof standards set by Under- 

Be cnastor oe writers and Bureau of Mines, these types round out a selec- 
q tion of Reliance Precision-Built Motors which offers you 























& the right motor for any application. For further informa- 
UNDERWRITERS’ CLASS 11, GROUPS F&G tion on Explosion-Proof Motors write for Bulletin C-124; 
ee eee RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
For Atmospheres Containing 
Hazardous Dust 1069 Ivanhoe Road Cleveland 10, Ohio 


u 
BUREAU OF MINES 
EXPLOSION-PROOF A-C. MOTOR 


For Permissible Underground 
Equipment 





Appleton, Wis. © Birmingham © Boston © Buffalo ¢ Chicago * Cincinnati * Dallas * Denver 

Detroit * Gary * Grand Rapids © Greenville, S. C. © Houston * Kansas City * Knoxville 

Little Rock * Los Angeles © Milwavkee © Minneapolis * New Orleans * New York 

Omaha ®¢ Philadelphia © Pittsburgh © Portland, Ore. © Roanoke, Vo. * Rockford © St. Louis 

San Francisco * Seattie * Syracuse © Tampa © Washington, D.C. * Mexico City, Mexico 
Montreal, Canada * Sao Paulo, Brazil 


RELIANCE" MOTORS 


“Motor-Drive is More Than Power” 
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These Battery Trucks MAKE Money! 


URE, we put in our battery industrial trucks to 

economize on operating costs—and they've done 

that ... reduced damage and injuries, eliminated demur- 

rage, freed hands for other work. And by tiering stock to 
4 the ceiling, they've saved us the expense of building two 
new storage bays. But more important, they ve given us 

new earning power, increasing our overall plant pro- 















































ductivity nearly 25 per cent without a single foot of new 
floor space. 




















These battery trucks can keep the pace 24 hours a 
day every day, and their power characteristics can’t be 
FI beat: instant starting; quiet operation; no fumes; no 

















power used during stops. And remember, each of their 
electric motors has only one basic moving part—that 
means trouble-free operation. 























Of course, we've standardized on EDISON Nickel- 

Iron-Alkaline Batteries for powering them. EDISON 

has been the most rugged, dependable and long-lasting 

battery on the market for the past half-century . . . the 

iJ kind we can bank on to keep our material-handling 



































system—and our record-breaking production schedule— 





right up to snuff! 








ADVANTAGES OF EDISON NICKEL-IRON-ALKALINE BATTERIES: 
Durable mechanically; foolproof electrically; easy to maintain; 
withstand temperature extremes; can stand idle without injury. 


EDISON 


Nickel e Iron « Alkaline 
STORAGE BATTERIES 
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THE FASTEST MAN WHAT EVER RAN / 


(A slightly tall fale) y Mr Friend! Y 





A policyholder phoned to say, But when I arrived I was pleased to see 
“We've had an accident here today.” He was still on the telephone talkin’ to me! 
I said, “Hold on! I'm on my way!” ‘ 

This may sound slightly exaggerated 

But it'll give you a rough idea of American 
Mutual's policy of settling claims as 

I ran right out of the coat I was in, quickly and as fairly as possible! 

And I would have run out of my skia With 73 oftices from coast to coast, 

Only human skins are hard to replace, we're the company that’s famous for 

So I slowed down a bit, and eased up the pace. fast, fair settlements! 


P.$. Want to save 20% on premiums? Want the greatest extra in 
i insurance? (Our special I. E. Loss Control Service.* ) Write today for free 
copy of “The All-American Plan for Business” and “The All-American 
.. «the first American liability insurance compan Plan for the Home.” American Mutual Liability Insurance Company, 
; fi J pany Dept. B-50, 142 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. Branches in principal 
2 1948, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY cities. Consult classified telephone directory. 


* Accident prevention based on principles of industrial engineering. 


I went so fast my voice was alone 
Talkin’ in that telephone. 
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SWEDO/SH MODERN — ALTHOUGH FOUNDED 

NEARLY 1,000 YEARS AGO, STOCKHOLM oa 

SOME OF THE WORLD'S MOST MODERN 

ARCHITECTURE. THE STYLE OF THESE 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS HAS BEEN ADOPTED By 
MANY CITIES. 
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IRON RIChh--TAE HIGH QUALITY 
OF SWEDISH STEEL IS DUE TO 
THE SXCERTIONAL PUIITY 
OF THE MRON ORE FOUND IN 
TREMENDOUS QUANTITIES IN 
THE VAST LAPLAND IRON FIELDS, 











OLD BANK -- THE SWEDISH 3 “a 
RIKSBANK, FOUNDED IN 1656, WEAVY TIMBER--MORE THAN HALF OF 


IS THE OLDEST BANKING SWEDEN |S COVERED BY FORESTS, 
INSTITUTION \N EXISTENCE, BACKBONE OF HER ECONOMIC LIFE. 
_—_—S— ew nw ee en = =. — VS eS Fe a a ca aoe “7 
Hi By telephone, Sweden is as near as your nearest neighbor. her ' 
} service between Sweden and the United States was resumed f 
y April 25, 1946. 
! ° 
; Bell System OVERSEAS Telephone Service 
i tiie ti all 
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THE COVER 


The youthful vigor that spark 
Rheem Mfg. Co. in its drive for wide 
markets for steel drums and water heat 
ers 1s generated by Richard Scofield 
Rheem. His adventurous spirit, a majo: 
asset of the corporation be | heads, 
now focused on establishing the Rheen: 
label in the heavy home-appliance in 
dustry. 

e How He Does It—Dick Rheem has « 
granite jaw, a habit of sticking it out, 
and a talent for rolling with the punche 
that his jaw attracts. In 1928 he had 


‘the gall to ask James A. Farrell, then 


president of United States Steel Corp. 
tor a 35% price reduction in steel sheets 
But gall of that kind won for the San 
Francisco company such competitive 
advantages as cost-plus contracts wit 
two big drum customers, Standard of 
California and Shell Oil. 

Dick Rheem had already failed in 

business, married, and become a fathe: 
when, at 21, he poured the foundations 
of the present corporation. Now +4 and 
a grandfather, he still conveys the im 
pression of a 2]-year-old eager to make 
his mark in business. He constantl, 
needles his associates in picturesque lan 
guage, and the gagsters among them 
delight in making the corporation presi 
dent the butt of their luncheon-table 
jokes. The barracks-type banter doesn’t 
interfere with results; the compan) 
makes about as many steel] drums and 
pails as anybody else in the world and 
more water heaters and tanks than any- 
body else. 
e Three Hobbies—Rheem has_ thre 
hobbies: his family, his business, and 
his boat, in that order. The boat i 
a 98-ft. auxiliary schooner, the ose 
Star. Last summer Rheem sailed th« 
Star in the race from Los Angeles t 
Honolulu. He still takes a ribbing at 
the office because he failed to finish in 
the money. 

Rheem is active in the National Assn 
of Manufacturers as chairman of it 
western development committee. 


—Complete story on Rheem Mfg. Co ’ 
on page 58; cover painting by Tran Mawic 
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Business had no trouble this week looking past the special session of 
Congress—or even overlooking it entirely. 

What lies beyond is fairly clear. Business should be good. The shape 
of the curve should be much like last year’s—up from midsummer right 
through the holiday season. 

Measured in physical volume, we should about duplicate 1947. 

Measured in dollars, we will top it by a fairly impressive margin. 

e 

Most analysts are very cautious about forecasting beyond the end of 
1948. 

An ever increasing number of industries is catching up with demand. 
More people are drawing on savings or borrowing to buy. Prices, the high 
cost of living, are cutting off marginal consumption. 

In short, storm warnings again are flying. Trouble shouldn't come 
soon—but worry about what might happen can make it happen. 

Government expenditures—both military and foreign aid—more and 
more will govern how long a readjustment can be avoided. 

a 

Manufacturers this summer have had one trouble that hasn‘t come up 

for nearly a decade: They have had to warehouse stocks of finished goods 

















while waiting for customers to come along. 

Factory sales average out to a fairly flat line so far this year. As a 
result, manufacturers haven’t been rushing to increase inventory of raw 
materials and parts. 

Value of ‘in process’ inventory likewise has expanded little. 

But here’s the thing to watch: Stocks of finished goods have been 
rising sharply. This is conspicuous in nondurables, less so in durables. The 
total is running double its prewar level. 

These are dollar figures, of course. Price rises account for a big part 
of the change between 1938-39-40 and now. But not for all of it. 

a 

Manufacturers are counting on fall buying to move accumulated stocks 
of finished goods. The danger in the situation, if any, is that demand may 
fall short of their expectations. 

At worst, such a disappointment could end up in an inventory crisis. 

’ 

Two divergent price trends are becoming more and more pronounced: 

(1) Farm products and foodstuffs are going down. This would be even 
more conspicuous but for the uprush in meat prices (which seems to have 
topped off, temporarily at least). 

(2) Other prices are going up—and at a faster and faster clip. 














This has not yet made much of an impression at retail. It is a little 
plainer at wholesale. It sticks out like a sore thumb in spot markets. 
<7 
Lower prices for foods will mean a bit more money for other things. 
This is something manufacturers of other consumers’ goods have been 
looking forward to for a long while. Now that it’s here, their own prices 
have been pushed up by rising wages and material costs. 
And, while food stores will lose dollar volume, turnover won‘t drop. 
Whether competition will pare profit margins remains to be seen. 
e 
Rising industrial prices will put a new strain on government supports 


















BUSINESS OUTLOOK (continued) 












































‘ BUSINESS WEEK for farm prices, for, as the cost of the things a farmer buys goes up, the 
iz parity level rises. Thus, supports at 90% of parity will have to rise, too. 
JULY 31, 1948 ; z ; 
This puts an added prop under farm income. But it comes out of the 
taxpayer’s pocket (even if the bite is temporarily deferred as a deficit). 

And rising support prices will encourage farmers to turn out more and 
; more of everything. That piles surplus onto surplus. 
; That can‘t go on forever; yet it is a basic flaw in these supports. 





© 
The first big test of the government's ability to head off a surplus in 
spite of high support prices comes in wheat. 
The Dept. of Agriculture has looked at (1) this year’s huge crop, and (2) 


less export demand. It wants 1949 acreage cut. 
The preliminary goal is 71¥2-million acres, down 8% from 1948. 


The problem now becomes very clear: Will the farmer voluntarily cut 


{ wheat plantings with the support price now at $2.28 a bu. (Chicago) and a 
possibility that the floor under prices may be even higher next summer? 








ce 
Here's a farm-production suggestion that might result in more meat: 
The Dept. of Agriculture urges hog raisers, instead of selling, to hang 
onto enough bred sows and gilts to boost the fall pig crop 10%. 








High corn prices have been discouraging farmers from carrying the 
sows and gilts through to farrowing time. Now Agriculture points to the 
prospect of cheaper corn, urges holding. 

4 Success would mean a little less pork now, a good bit more later. 
“ 
Way late in the season, poultry raisers looked at the lush corn crop 





and changed their production ideas. F 
Prior to June, commercial hatchery output was running more than 10% 


below a year ago. As corn prospects improved, demand picked up. Hatcheries 
turned out 7% more chicks in June than in the same month a year earlier. 


oo 
‘ Those who are worrying about an imminent war may be interested in 
this country’s capacity for transporting oil. 
The National Petroleum Council has measured the tanker fleets of the 
world. To do this, it has invented a new yardstick. 
The tanker we concentrated on building in World War II was the T-2. 
- It carried 140,000 bbl. at 1444 knots an hour. The N.P.C. takes these , fl 
ai figures and applies them to all tankers in arriving at ‘’T-2 equivalent.” 
On this basis, the U. S. has 42.9% of the world’s T-2 equivalent haul- 
ing capacity. The rest of America has 11.8%. The Marshall Plan countries 
have 42.7%. This gives the probable allies 97.49 of the world’s total. 
Behind the Iron Curtain is only 1.2% of tanker capacity. That proves B/ 
little except that Russia can't invade us. They won’t need tankers if we are 
trying to lick them; their transport will be overland. 














ete 


Hopeful note on petroleum prices: Independent refineries aren‘t so 


frantic in paying premiums for available crude. National Petroleum News 
reports that they seem able to get all the oil they can use. 


This may mean the big companies have succeeded in balking a rise. 
PAGE 10 For two months or more it looked as though the cause was hopeless. 
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§ Latest Preceding Month 
Week Week Ago 
Business Week Index (above)... . . “1980 41940 195. 
PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot operations (% of capacity). .........eeeeesececcecececcceccece 93.1 93.1 95.2 
Production of automobiles and trucks. ...........eeeeeeeeeeeeeees sconce | Bees 19TH 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands). -.. $24,035 $26,063 $25,925 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-houts).............00e0eee0e008 wii 5,342 5,197 5,257 
Crude oil (daily average, 1,000 bbis.)..... 2... cecccccccccccccccccccccces 5,448 5,444 5.494 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms).......ssecseecccecvcceceeseces 2,037 ~— 1,963 2,239 


TRADE 





Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).........+++- ° 78 81 82 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).............00006 ovevcesese 70 66 69 
Money in circulation (millions)... .............. sec ee cere cree eeeeenees $27,864 $27,959 $27,792 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)...... coccee +9% t-5% 421% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, mumber)...............eeeeceeceees s 91 91 111 





PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931100). ............... 2200. 432.6 431.2 436.0 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 276.9 275.6 276.0 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 378.8 382.9 392.7 
Finished steel composite (Steel, ton)............seeeeeeeeceeereeereeees ; $86.82 $80.27 $80.27 
en stech comsmemmu (mom Age. Sam). =... <a sinc es ccccsccsecccocccdees $43.16 $41.33 $40.66 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)..........20eeeeeeeeees ceveee -21.500¢ 21.500¢ 21.500¢ 
SS SR Ra ite ae eee $2.19 $2.21 $2.30 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)...........cccccccccceccecees exetees 5.73¢ 5.70¢ 5.54¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)...............2-22-0e2000s 34.05¢ 33.63¢ 36.21¢ 
ee Fe * PP eTee rrr reer ree ebbedecbeseces ceccosese $1.941  $1.965  $1.995 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).. cece cc cc cccccccccccccce 24.88¢ 24.30¢ 22.80¢ 


FINANCE 





90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)............+ees0e cocvccce 128.8 127.9 133.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).......+++++++0- 3.38% 3.37% 3.34% 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)...........++00+ eee 2.82% 2.81% 2.78% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)..........+. cove 14% 14% 14% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)...... eccee 13% 13% 13% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars} 
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184.1 


94.4 
83,867 
$17,443 
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$28,145 
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418.4 
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374.0 
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$40.83 
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Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks......... TTTITI TTT iit 46,726 46,451 46,647 47,187 ++27,777 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks...............-2-200% 63,175 62,858 62,872 63,513 ++#32,309 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.......... seeeeee 14,502 14,481 14,259 11,883 ++6,963 
Securities loans, reporting member banks..................-.-2----seeeee 1,797 1,820 1,807 2,020 ++1,038 
U. S. gov't and gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks..... 34,879 34,656 34,869 39,154 +t15,999 
Other securities held, reporting member banks. ...........-...------+-+ee- 4,318 4,300 4,215 4,165 ++4,303 
Excess reserves, all member banks..............+++- cevekiueacancaaeas hoe 840 950 710 630 5,290 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding....... edieamiies os dscateacaied dia akssineceeltee menace a 21,888 22,139 21,721 22,093 2,265 
*Preliminary, week ended July 24th. 8Date for "Latest Week’ on each series om request, 
+Revised. +4¢Estimate (B.W .—Jul.1247,p.16). 
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138.5 
146.6 
$56.73 
$19.48 
12.022¢ 
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SPENDS $6,500,000 ON 
EXPANSION PROGRAM FOR 


WEST YORK PLANT—Exten- 


2 PENNSYLVANIA PLANTS sre esuny end eg 
tion of manufacturing facilities 
at this plant will nearly triple 

prewar output. 


GRANTLEY PLANT—Acrial 
view of York Corporation plant 
located on 80-acre site. 


STEWART E. LAUER, president of York Cor- 
poration, explains why Pennsylvania was 
selected for the location of this expansion in 
these words, “There are a number of reasons 
which motivated us to expand and modernize 
our plants in Pennsylvania, the principal of 
which was the desire (1) to develop new Th. 67-year old York Corporation, a leading manufac- 
products for new markets which we can reach ; . . Cae . 
turer of refrigeration and air conditioning equipment, 
from here; (2) to improve and lower the cost. ; ; ; 
is spending $6,500,000 for an expansion and moderni- 
zation program at its two plants at York, Pennsylvania, 
which will include new buildings, modern production 
equipment and facilities for new developments. When 
the new facilities in these two plants are operating at 
full capacity, employment will be approximately 5,000. 


of present products for existing markets; (3) 
to diversify our line so that we can flatten 


seasonal curves.” 
* * * 


Smart business organizations are cutting costs 
and increasing profits by selecting Pennsyl- 
vania locations for their plants or branches in 
the Heart of the World’s Greatest Market. We 
shall be glad to show you how your company 
can profit by a Pennsylvania location. Write et eer MeaaT CF Te Women’s caexieét 


to Pennsylvania Department of Commerce, MarKET WITH 69,000,000 PEOPLE WITHIN 


Harrisburg, Pa. A RADIUS OF 500 MILES. 


James H. Duff, Governor 





Orus J. Matthews, Secretary of Commerce 
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| WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 


NEW DEALERS are being called in to 

run Truman’s ‘Capitol Hill campaign’ 

for the presidency. Ex-OPA boss Paul 
Porter is the ringmaster, and high prices are in 
the center ring. 

John Snyder and such administration faint- 
hearts have been told to stay away from Congress. 
Porter is building his act around this Cabinet trio: 
Krug, Interior; Sawyer, Commerce; Brannan, Ag- 
riculture. 

Also, there’s Leon Keyserling to complete the 
New Deal troupe. He qualifies as the heavy thinker 
from the Economic Council. 


Last November, when Truman first trotted out 
price control and rationing as his inflation-stoppers, 
the Cabinet made a sorry mess of presenting the 
case. Snyder, Harriman, Anderson—they made it 
obvious they had little stomach for the program as 
they tripped over each other’s testimony. 

This time, Truman is determined to put on a 
real show—for the voters. He knows price controls 
have no more chance now than last fall, but he is 
making his play on high meat prices to turn votes 
against the G.O.P. 

That takes headlines. In Porter, Truman has 
a man with experience in making them. Porter 
was publicity director for Roosevelt's 1944 cam- 
paign. 

e 

Republican congressmen intend to ring the 
curtain down on Truman’s campaign show just as 
fast as they decently can. 

Some of them even wanted to adjourn this 
week. But Dewey telephoned from Pawling to tell 
the congressional leaders they ought to make a pass 
at looking over Truman’s proposals. 

Martin and Taft figure a three-week session 
will satisfy Dewey. 

e 

HOUSING is one thing Truman might get 
some action on at the special session. 

Watch Sam Rayburn’s drive to get the last 
handful of signatures on the petition to force the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill out of committee. 

The bill has passed the Senate. If it gets to 
the House floor, some sort of legislation will go to 
the White House—even if it’s only revival of easy- 
money mortgages under FHA’s Title VI. 


WESTERN ACQUIESENCE to another confer- 
ence with Russia on Germany— if the Berlin block- 
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ade is lifted—is designed to smoke out the rea! 
Russian intentions in Berlin: 

Is the Berlin crisis really a crisis over Berlin— 
are the Russians irrevocably determined to drive 
us out of the city? Or— is the Berlin crisis simply 
a pressure. move to change the four-power arrange- 
ments on Germany? 

e 


If Molotov refuses to lift the blockade as a pre- 
lude to a meeting, Washington will conclude that 
the battle is over our continued presence in Berlin. 

That would be the cue for taking the matter 
to the U. N., perhaps an ultimate resort to force 
(BW-Jul.24'48, p15). 

But the Russians have been insisting that 
what they want is a conference on German prob- 
lems. This week, London and Paris convinced 
Washington that it’s worthwhile taking the Rus- 
sians at their word, to see what they do. 


If the Russians go through with the confer- 
ence, that ends the present crisis. 

Even so, the prospect of a conference is about 
as welcome to the State Dept. as Truman’s special 
session is to the Republicans. State suspects Molo- 
tov would use any such meeting as an effective 
propaganda forum. 

He could woo the Germans, for instance, with 
suggestions for an immediate national government, 
withdrawal of occupation troops, and the like— 
things we favor, but at our own time, and when we 


can do them our way. 
s 


YOUR TAXES NOW are the taxes you'll be 
paying for the next few years. 

You can ignore the talk of a tax boost in 1949 
or ‘50—including Truman’s talk of a corporate 
excess-profits tax. Equally, you can ignore talk of 
any more cuts in your personal taxes. 

You can bank on this prospect unless you want 
to figure on the sort of U. S.-Russian showdown 
that would make tax rates the least of your wor- 
ries—say, a big program to arm Europe, or war. 

Then, it wouldn’t be taxes you would worry 
about. It would be price controls, allocations, labor 
draft—whether you could stay in business at all. 


e 
As things are going now, tax prospects hang 
on just two things: inflation, which will fix the in- 


take side of the federal budget; and military spend- 
ing, which will determine the outgo side. 


Those are the factors that can change. The 
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civilian domestic budget is pretty well fixed for 
some years to come, at some $20-billion. It’s not 
likely t0 go up much; and about the only room to 
cut is in the $5-billion-plus for payrolls and public 
works. 

Foreign aid of about $7-billion can hardly 
change much for several years. 

So, military spending and inflation are left as 
the variables. It’s hard to see any combination of 
them that adds up to a tax boost. 


If the military is allowed to follow up on all its 
present projects—bigger Army, 70-group Aijr 
Force, new carriers—defense spending will be ris- 
ing for the next 36 months. 

It is now running at an annual rate of $10-bil- 
lion. It will hit a $16-billion rate by next July, 
$18-billion by July, 1950, and level off at about 
$21-billion-$22-billion after July, 1951. 

All this means that the 1949-50 budget will be 
about $4-billion higher than this year’s, and that 
the 1950-51 budget will be up another $3-billion. 

But these are not firm commitments. Let 
things settle down abroad, and Congress will balk 
at such high figures. 


Inflation is a yeast that people leave out when 
they calculate that taxes have to go up. 

At the rate people are making money today, 
taxes will just meet federal expenses for the next 
12 months. But, of course, tomorrow people will 
be making more money. 

The commonest guess is that income will rise 
over the next year at about the rate of the last two 
years. That means people will make about $10- 
billion more in the current fiscal year than the 
treasury counts on. 

And, since taxes take close to a third of in- 
come, that means approximately $3-billion more 
federal revenue, a surplus to go into next year with. 

So long as inflation lasts, it’ll keep providing 
new revenue to cover the scheduled new spending 


for defense. 
a 


What about deflation? Increasing military 
spending in itself pushes inflation along. But in 
any case, you can count on this: 

No administration—Dewey or Truman—is go- 
ing to raise taxes when prices, wages, employment 
are skidding. It'll be busy thinking up ways to put 
money into people’s pockets, not to take it out. 
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PROFIT RENEGOTIATION is something yc 
can forget unless you make military planes or are 
big supplier for people who do. 

Under the law, almost any military contract: 
can be renegotiated. But Forrestal’s buyers are lin 
iting application of the law to the airplane progran 
—for this year, anyway. 

The Navy is leaving shipbuilders out, relying 
instead on the profit-ceiling provisions of the Vir 
son-Trammel act dealing with shipbuilding con 
tracts. Also excluded are off-the-shelf suppliers 
and firms dealing in housekeeping items. 

Regulations due out soon will apply renegotia 
tion to all prime and subcontractors doing moré 
than $100,000 worth of military aviation business 
a year. However, in adding up the volume of bus 
ness, single contracts of less than $1,000 won't be 
counted. 

e 


SLIPPING WHEAT PRICES—and prospects of 
even lower prices ahead—are giving the world 
wheat agreement a new chance for life. 

Truman listed U. S. ratification as one chore 
for the special session of Congress. Vandenberg, 
who previously hadn’t got around to the subject, 
immediately called hearings. 

Last spring, when the wheat deal was negoti- 
ated, American farmers couldn't get interested in 
the idea of a guaranteed export market with a $2- 
a-bushel ceiling. Now, with prices hovering around 
this ceiling, the price-floor feature of the pact be- 
gins to look attractive. 

Under the pact, 33 nations guarantee to buy 
185-million bushels of U. S. wheat a year for five 
years, at not more than $2, not less than $1.50 
this year, a dime less each year thereafter. 


Government already faces the prospect of 
getting stuck with wheat and corn this year (page 
10). 

Farmers—for the first time since prewar—can 
get about as much loan money for their crop as 
they can by selling it in today’s market. South- 
western wheat growers, first to harvest, have put 
between 60% and 80% of their crop on the loan— 
perhaps to stay. 

Congressmen are worrying over this; theyre 
wondering whether they extended the wartime in- 
centive guarantees a year too long. How will voters 
—angry over high meat prices—feel if they read in 
the papers around election day that the govern- 
ment is holding up the price of cattle feed? 
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Earnings: On the Way to Still Another Record 


Most companies have just wound up the most profitable first 


half-year in history. And the second half should be just as good. 


Unless something goes 
wrong in the next five months, U.S. 
corporations will probably clear a cool 
$20-billion »\ct profit this year (chart). 
That will be about $2.5-billion above 
the 1947 record. And it will be about 
four times 1939. 
¢The Only “Ifs’—Almost the only 
thing that could change this glowing 
prospect would be a sudden slump in 
business. With heavy costs and high 
break-even points, practically all corpo- 
iations are depending on record-smash- 
ing sales to keep up their earnings. ‘They 
are vulnerable to even a small drop in 
volume. 

An excess-profits tax along the lines 
that President: Truman recommended 
this week (page 15) also would put a 
serious crimp in net earnings. But polit- 
ical experts won’t even bother to quote 
odds on that for 1948. 

* Record First Half—A sampling of the 
second- -quarter income statements that 
have come in makes it plain that most 
companies have just wound up the most 


seriously 


profitable half-year in their history 

(table, page 20). And most of them ex- 
be to do just as well in the second half. 

With most companies it was the 

second quarter that turned the trick. 
Results for the first three months of 
the year were mixed (BW —Mayl’48, 
p21). The February break in commodity 
prices and the hesitation in general 
business during the first quarter took a 
painful bite out of many incomes. But 
after March the boom started hitting 
its stride again. Second-quarter earn- 
ings show the results. 
e Exception—The steel industry ‘pro- 
vides one exception to that trend—be- 
cause the coal strike caused a drop in 
steel output, and hence in steel profits, 
in the second quarter. 

For instance, U.S. Steel reported 
this week that its net for the June 
quarter was $32,586,000, down from 
$33,957,000 in the March quarter. In 
1947, the company netted $29,337,000 
in the second quarter. For the six 
months, Big Steel's earnings were $66,- 





543,000 this year, $68,571,000 last. 
By and large, the basic industries— 
the producers of heavy goods or hard 
goods—made the most impressive sec- 
ond- quarter profit showing. Soft-goods 
producers had a spottier record, al- 
though most of them showed sizable 
gains over 1947. 
e Pace-Setters—Probably the most spec- 
tacular group of all was the oils. Shell 
Union, for instance, cleared $26,881,- 
000 in the second quarter; that was 
more than twice the $12,449,000 it 
earned in the same period last year. 
For the six months, its profit was $55,- 
861,000 against $23,325,000 in 1947. 
Atlantic Refining boosted its second- 
quarter net from $3,530,000 in 1947 
to $8,101,000 this year. Its half-year 
score was $16,281,000 in 1948 against 
$6,295,000 in 1947. 
The big chemical producers also did 
handsomely. Union Carbide & Carbon 
made $24,042,000 in the second quar- 
ter, against $16,886,000 last year. 
e Autos and Suppliers—The automobile 
industry still is nding the wave of pros- 
perity. General Motors made $110,282,- 
000 in the second quarter and $206,- 
764,000 in the six months against $76,- 


/ 












—— 


766,000 and $137,559,000 in the same 
pesiods of 1947. Stadebakes boosted its 
second quarter net from $1,932,000 in 
1947 to $3,875,000 this year. 

The suppliers of the automotive in- 
dustry also prospered. Eaton Mfg. Co., 
for instance, raised its profits from 
$1,696,000 in the second quarter last 
year to $2,861,000 in 1948. J. O. 


Eaton, chairman of the board, told 
stockholders that June shipments were 
the highest in peacetime history and 
that prospects for the future were “‘ex- 
cellent.” 

e Cross-Currents—In the textile indus- 
try, there were contrary trends at work. 
North American Ravon showed a drop 
from last year’s level. But Pacific Mills 





How First-Half Earnings Compare with 1947 


With production booming and prices 
firm or rising, most manufacturing com- 
panies rang up record earnings in the 
second quarter of this year. Here is how 


( ompany 
Admiral Corp. 
Air Reduction 
American Brake Shoe 
American Home Products ...........ece% 


Atlentic Refining :.2.......scseccsseves 


Barnsdall Oil 

Beech-Nut Packing 
Bell & Howell .. 
Bendix Home Appliances ..........000 
Biamenthel, Signey. ..... istvwesee tenses 


Me £00) i ows e 6 2 rn de wees boas 
Caterpillar Tractor .......sseeeeseeeees 
GContamer Gorp, . ec... 00. oo Saale b> ee 
Continental Baking ...: . 06st sees ea caee 
Detroit-Michigan Stove ...........esse0 


Detroit Steel C sa sce des baRull. « suaed 
Eaton Mfg. ; oi wine ine 30 a re 
General Biectric. 2... ccc cccccwctessvens 
General Foods ..... .cwweccccccccdiccccce 
General Dltees 5..oa's. bce 0 0'he Pha TGs ORR 


Gillette Gafety Razor... scses eden Ges 
Hercules Powder .....0cccervvessnrese A 
SI CAINE os, So cin bern © erie he aie neces 
TARTGRIBNVIIS os <iccd se veuew s¥00deEu 


UOT. OS sn. 5 ow 6 oka newbie © eacewae 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass .........ccccee 
Long-Bell Lumber (Mo.) 
Mack Trucks .... 
Mathiesen Chemical .... 260. cvcccsccies 
RNG SSOEDS oy 5:0 5 ws oe oe hee woe Ce 


eee eee ewes esene 


Nash-Kelvinator ..........ccccccsccccee 
National Cash Register ............ce06 
National Gypsum 

North American Ravon 


PRONNG- EEO iS sats os ve ewet vest veeuutes 


65). Oh. eee eer ee énarine 
REE IEE oink cin «om ca pie ui d-orma gle ms 
SCOtt Paper .....ccevececsevveverees 

Re Be SIGUE... 5. one canscwes ane e pe 
Shell Union Oil ................. 2000. 
Smith, Alexander & Sons Carpet.......... 
Standard Steel Spring 
Simebaker ... =... .%. ‘ 
Texas Gulf Sulphur ........ vekealernees 
Union Carbide & Carbon .............. 


United States Steel... i.e veces ce ener 
Westinghouse Air Brake .........escee0. 
Worthington Pump & Mach. .......... 
Wa WE, FE cbs se oa ines on heed 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube ........-000. 
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the net income after taxes of 50 repre- 
sentative manufacturers compares with 
last year (figures in thousands of dollars 
—000 oanitied 


2nd Quarter 6 Months 


1948 1947 1948 1947 
$707 $343 $1,237 $854 
1,667 1,499 3.045 2,927 
1,144 1,057 2,120 2,568 
1,917 1.047 4.390 2,808 
8,101 3,530 16,281 6,295 
3,345 2,198 6,731 3,862 
1,286 1,127 2,642 1,989 

488 57 1,104 1,312 

901 2,565 2,559 5,012 

180 D53 267 §2 
2,258 1,528 5.116 3,340 

D1,084 1,877 1,841 3,528 
2,103 2,482 4,216 5.665 
2,069 1,240 3,200 2,540 

617 614 1,265 1,232 
1,149 1.337 2,498 2,747 
2,861 1,696 5,608 3,489 

29,213 24,883 54,602 42,802 
5,742 1,690 13,897 8.136 
110,282 76,766 206,764 137,559 

3.355 2.257 7.019 5,162 
2,744 3,280 5,720 7,313 

570 439 1,027 817 
3,301 2.939 5,608 5,190 
3,916 1,048 6,204 D2,188 
3,947 2,963 7,104 6,94] 
3,105 3,252 6,608 5.980 
1,014 2.040 2,450 3,420 
1,066 813 1,871 Fes eo 
1,176 1,21] 2,303 2,466 
5,054 4.195 15,447 12,617 
3,544 2,637 6,863 5,011 
1,816 i 4 3,338 2,531 

801 1,015 1,542 1,905 
2,692 2,073 5,442 3,480 
1,586 866 3,256 1,547 
4,25] 3,997 8,745 7,696 
1,024 707 1,744 1,335 

767 872 1,83 1,345 

26,881 12,449 55,861 23,325 
2,120 1,577 3,737 2,969 
1,066 632 1,993 1,377 
3,875 1,932 8,127 3,588 
6,404 6,055 11,966 10,568 

24,042 16,886 47,062 36,07] 

32,586 29,337 66,543 68,571 
4,137 3,196 7,941 6978 
lzez 1,475 2,619 3,178 
2,328 2,099 4,439 3,891 
5,610 4,293 12,033 11,62 


rang up an increase from $2,073,000 i; 
the second quarter of 1947 to $2,692, 
000 this year, Alexander Smith (cai 
pets) gained some 30%. 

There were also cross currents i 
the glass business, Libbey-Owens-For 
which does a big volume in plate glas 
boosted its second-quarter net by abo 
one-third over 1947. President John | 
Biggers reported that the three mont! 
topped any previous quarter in the con 
pany’s history, both in dollar volum 
and in units. 

At the same time, Owens-I]linoi 
Glass, which leans heavily on the con 
tainer business, reported that its incon 
for the year ended June 30 had dropp. | 
from $16,384,000 in 1947 to $7,678, 
000 in 1948. 
¢ Volume Drop Hurts—In any cas 
where volume dropped off, even tempo 
rarily, profits took a beating. Caterpi 
lar ‘Tractor, with a strike from Apr. 8 
to May 12, showed a_ second-quart« 
deficit of $1,084,000 against earning 
of $1,877,000 in the same period last 
year. Worthington Pump, with a six 
week strike at one of its plants, carne. ‘d 


against $1,475,000 in 1947, 


Furniture Sales Up 


June figures show sudden 
spurt to offset high inventories 
which kept retailers from heavy 
buying at summer show. 


Buyers who went to the semiannual 

Chicago furniture market last month 
had the jitters, and they bought sparing 
ly. Back home they had left their stores 
and warehouses jammed with stocks. 
All through this year, furniture inven- 
tories had risen higher and higher. 
@ Sales Spurt—Last week the National 
Retail Furniture Assn.’s figures for June 
were released—and the storekeepers re 
laxed. True, inventories for the month 
were 16% over a year ago. But after a 
second look at the figures, the retailers 
realized that their alarm had been ex- 
aggerated. 

The reason was that sales had picked 

up sharply in June; in fact, reports to 
the N.R.F.A. showed that they were 
10% ahead of June, 1947. Individual 
stores reported increases up to 100° 
only 23% of the total stores had de 
clines in sales. And scattered early re 
ports for July indicate that the sales 
gain is continuing. 
e Good Business Seen—The trade now 
looks forward to good late summer and 
fall business, expects August promotions 
to work high inventories down to man 
ageable levels. 

Retailers base their renewed optimism 
over fall prospects on three things: (1 
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Floating Piers Boost Town’s Revenue 


To enhance its stature as a Pacific Coast 
fishing port, the lumber town of Eureka, 
Calif., built this floating harbor in Hum- 
boldt Bay. Formerly, the 200 boats in the 
Eureka’ fishing fleet had to tie up four 
abeam in cramped mooring space; as a re- 
sult they were often battered in bad 


weather. So the city floated a $200,000 


bond issue, bought 781 surplus pontoons 
from War Assets Administration, strung 
them together in the boat basin. With the 
greater mooring facilities Eureka attracted 
more fishing vessels. In 1947, the catch 
brought into Eureka came to more than 
20-million Ib. (rock fish, crab, sole, salmon); 


1943, little more than 5-million Jb. 





recent wage increases; (2) further in- 
flationary trends touched off by the 
steel-price increases; (3) the high level 
of new home construction. 

Bullish elements in the business even 
fear a repetition of last fall's experience: 
Retailers had bought conservatively at 
the 1947 summer market: then fall busi- 
ness boomed—and found them so short 
of stocks that they had to scramble 
for merchandise to meet the demand. 
e Price Worry—The big question mark 
now is prices. Retailers are set to re- 
sist strenuously any furniture increases. 
But they fear that other rises may force 
manufacturers’ prices up by fall. They 
pin their hopes for keeping them steady 
on the increased capacity of the fur- 
niture industry since the war's end; 
more factories are now producing mere 
furniture than ever before. 

Another factor in prices is the return 
of second and third lines—which dis- 
appeared during the war (BW-—Jul.17 
48,p81). 

e Manufacturers Busy—At the factory 
level also, both sales and shipment of 
furniture continue to run ahead of last 
ears record-breaking volume. Accord- 
ing to figures compiled by Seidman & 
Seidman, Grand Rapids (Mich.) ac- 
countants for a representative sample of 
turniture makers, manufacturers’ new 
ders in June were up 25% over June, 


1947. 
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Spotty Picture 


Machine-tool industry run- 
ning at about 50% of capacity, 
but ECA orders and defense 


program may boost business. 


The nation’s machine-tool industry 
last week finished a long-needed self- 
appraisal job. What it found gave it 
little cause for jubilation; yet there was 
not too much cause for gloom. 

e Survey Results—F'rom a survey of 
major operators among the 200-odd 
firms in the industrv, the National Ma- 
chine Tool Builders Assn. found that: 

(1) Industry-wide, operations are run- 
ning between 50% and 54% of capac- 
ity, or at just about the 1947 rate of 
$307-billion, But production — varies 
widely between types of machine tools. 
Many lathe builders, for example, are 
operating at or near capacity; makers 
of some specialized tools are running at 
only 25% of capacity. 

(2) Most companies have an order 
backlog of a little better than three 
months, based on current operations. 

(3) New orders seem to be on the 
upturn for both builders and distribu- 
tors. Here again, however, conditions 
appear spotty, and are influenced by buy- 





ing for special production undertakings. 
® W orry—One development which has 
the industr y a little worried does not 
show up in this survey. That is the 
drop in the numbet ot companies pro 
ducing machine tools. A. G. Brvant, 
association president, estimates that 
since the end of the war 10% of the 
companies have gone out of business or 
merged with others. 

In Ou?’ lass production economy, t 
machine-tool industry is important out 
of all proportion to its size. Faster pro- 
duction techniques, quality improve- 
ments, new capital goods all must start 
with the machine tools designed to turn 
them out. So any losses in machine 
tool capacity, in engineering know-how, 
or in tool research often strike across 
wide segments of industry generally. 
This is bad enough in peacetime; it can 
be serious during a defense program 
The most serious loss is in the field 


he 


of very heavv machine tools. Formerly 
there were only three companies which 
could make such tools. Now there are 
but two. That's because a few months 
ago Consolidated Machine ‘Tool Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., bought Sellers Co. 
of Philadelphia. This leaves only Con 
solidated and General Machinery Corp., 
Hamilton, Ohio. 

e@ Potential Markets—lhe tool industry 
is looking to three sources to feed it 
enough orders to keep plants operating: 
(1) the domestic market, (2) the ex 
panded defense program, and (3) for 
eign sales, largely under ECA. 

The sales job in the domestic market 
is already well under wav; tool builders 
are telling U.S. metalworking firms 
that they could boost output 50 
by installing the — type equipment 
(BW Apr.24'48,p2 

The association “Hs a special commit 
tee cooperating with the military to plot 
out machine-tool needs, particularly for 
the aircraft industry. This will mean 
working out machining methods and 
using existing machine tools to the full 
est extent possible. 

e Foreign Trade’s Part—Foreign trade 
has, over the vears, accounted for at 
least 20% of the machine-tool builder's 
business. In 1947 it was 26.6%, but 
since then has dropped to around 10% 

Next week Bryant will go to Europe 
at ECA’s request. His purpose: to 
check progress being made by European 
machine-tool builders in developing 
their own capacity to supply Europe's 
needs. More importantly, he will study 
what can be done to speed the flow 
of American machine tools to metal- 
working plants on the Continent 
e Faster Recovery?—Out of this should 
come more business for the American 
machine-tool industry. Of greater sig 
nificance, in Brvant’s mind, is the fact 
that it may help put European industry 
on its feet much faster than could be 
done without his industry’s aid. 
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Better Roads Are Years Off 


U. S. highways are going to pieces faster than they're being 
built or repaired. The war hamstrung road construction. Now it's 
high prices, shortages of men and materials, lack of funds. 


‘Highways are not keeping pace with 
motor traffic volume. ‘hey never have 
and they never will. Remember that it 
takes much longer to construct or re- 
construct roads than to build motor ve- 
hicles.”’ 

This, in a oe THe is the depressing 

prospect facing U. S. highway users. It 
was put this way last week by Charles 
H. Sells, New York State’s Superintend- 
ent of Public Works, at the. convention 
ot the American Road Builders Assn. in 
Chicago (BW-—Jul.24'48,p21). 
e Losing Battle—Sells went on to cite 
his own experience. New York will 
spend some $95-million on its roads this 
year alone. Yet the state is still some 
13 years away from accomplishing all 
the “corrective” work necessary—let 
alone laying down new traffic artenes. 

A state-by-state survey by Business 
Week makes it clear that New York, if 
anything, is actually doing better than 
most states. As New Mexico’s highway 
department puts it; “We are spending 
anywhere from $15-million to $20-mil- 
lion a year, but we are fighting a losing 
battle. Highways wear out or become 
obsolete before we can replace them.” 

Meanwhile, postwar travel has been 


rising fast. By 1960, say experts, it will 


be 50% greater than prewar. 

© Shortages and High Prices—Why is 
the national picture so acute? The rea- 
sons are not hard to find. To begin 


with, the states came out of the war 
with a backlog of road deterioration 
piled up in a four-year cessation of road- 
building. On top of this have been 
piled the difficulties of postwar recon- 
version. Even now, state after state com- 
plains that it can’t get delivery of steel 
for bridges; that its skilled engineers are 
leaving for higher salaries in private en- 
terprise; that delays in federal aid have 
further hampered progress. 

Another serious drawback has been 
inflated prices. As a result, the states 
are getting a lot less for their money 
hes they ‘did before the war. Highway 
programs still lag way behind schedule, 
even though the nation spent about 
30% more on its highways the first 
half of this year than it did during the 
same period in 1947. And maintenance 
costs more; the U. S. spent more than 
$800-million in maintaining its roads 
last year as against about $500-million 
10 vears ago. 
© Question of Funds—To make matters 
worse, materials shortages are so great 
that some states aren’t able to place 
road contracts up to the amount of 
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funds they have available. Take Ne- 
braska: It has enough capital to go 
ahead on its roads a lot faster than it’s 
now going. 

It’s true that a few states—Michigan, 

for one—report that their postwar plans 
are going according to plan. But “‘ac- 
cording to plan” in Michigan’s case 
means according to available funds. It 
has completed some $75-million worth 
of construction and repairs since the 
war. A survey shows it would cost $180- 
million a year for 12 years to do a 
thorough job—$74-million a year more 
than present taxes provide. 
e State by State—Here are brief re- 
ports of what other state highway de- 
partments that responded told Busi- 
ness Week: 

Arkansas, Rising prices have drained 
the war-accumulated backlog of funds. 
Arkansas is replacing its roads at a rate 
of only about half of depreciation. 

Arizona. Steel and labor shortages 
have hampered its road construction. So 
has the lack of federal aid, on which it 
depends heavily. At the present rate of 
construction, the hi ghway system may 
be brought up to date within 15 to 20 
years at a cost of $150-million. 

California. Lack of materials has not 
bothered California too much. It has 
$86.6-million worth of construction 
now under way, part of a 10-year, $760- 
million program. But even so, the state 
will be $240-million behind its needs 
at end of 10 years. 

Connecticut. Mounting construction 
costs have thrown its five-year road plan 
out of whack: So far, work is running 
about 50% behind schedule. 

Florida. The highway department 
thinks it can whip the highway system 
into good enough shape to handle an- 
ticipated trafic volumes within 10 to 
15 years—if funds are made available. 

Illinois. The Division of Highways 
entered the 1948 construction season 
with about $25-million of work under 
contract; another $25-million will prob- 
ably be placed under contract during 
the vear. Work has been hampered by 
shortages of materials and labor; delay 
in deliveries; rising materials and labor 
costs. 

Maine. Because of construction costs, 
the “accomplishments for dollars spent 
is in no way comparable to prewar at- 
tainments.”” 

Maryland. It is now going ahead 
with a program to modernize its 4,500- 
mile highway system. The legislature 
has autherized the sale of upwards of 


$100-million in bonds and an increasc 
in the gas tax of 1¢ a gallon to financ. 
the program. Construction in excess 0: 
$30-million will be under contract by 
the end of the year. 

Massachusetts. Here again the - 
way program has not progressed ‘ 
cording to anticipation” because of steet 
shortages, lack of trained and experi 
enced engineering personnel, low sal 
aries in state service, insufficient con. 
struction funds. 

Missouri. “‘We have been thinking 
in terms of a 10-year program . . . but 
we know that we will not be able to do 
what we should in that length of time.” 

Montana. Currently the state has 
some $10.7-million worth of work un- 
der contract, plans another $25.3-mil 
lion for 1949-50, or a total of $39-mil- 
lion since the war. But, says the high- 
way department: “Considering the in- 
creased costs of construction and the 
presently available sources of funds, it 
is doubtful if our highway system can 
ever be brought fully up to date.” 

Nevada. The dollar volume of work 
exceeds prewar expenditures, but the 
physical volume is only about 50% of 
prewar. “At present rates of construc- 
tion, we estimate that it will take be 
tween eight and 10 years to bring ou 
system of highways to the standard we 
are striving for.” 

North Carolina. Its greatest difficult 
has been finding competent engineers 
During the past year it has spent mor 
than $33-million on its roads. Even 
so, the highway department figures tha 
it will take 15 years to bring the roac 
system up to “modern standards.” 

North Dakota. “We have carried on 
quite a heavy construction program dur 
ing 1947 and this year it will, perhaps, 
be. even larger. However, it is doubtful 
if it will ever be possible to bring our 
highway system up to date until we can 
greatly increase our construction pro 
grams.” 

Ohio. At the present rate of construc. 
tion, it will not be possible to bring the 
state highway system up to “acceptable 
standards.” A 1946 inventory showed 
that about $750-million was needed to 
do the job, plus another $500-million 
to $750-million for the intrastate sys 
tem. Present funds (state and federal) 
for construction run only $50-million a 
year. ; 

Oklahoma. “Our greatest bottleneck 
has been the scarcity of steel for 
bridges.” A 1947 survey shows that 
the ‘state’s highway needs total in the 
ncighbachood of $335-million. 

Oregon. Its highway program is 
about a year behind schedule. Of a total 
program (state and federal) -of about 
$47-million, contracts for $34-million 
have been awarded. Progress has been 
delayed by (1) lack of engineers: 

(2) high prices; ( (3) material and labor 
ad ich “At present rates of construc 
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Chicago Railroad Fair Draws Crowds 


Engine replicas from railroading’s hall of 
fame high-balled down Chicago’s State St. 
last week to open the Chicago Railroad Fair. 
Sponsored by 38 leading railroads, the fair 
marks the 100th anniversary of the first 


out of Chicago. 
Among the sights at the 50-acre fairgrounds: 
an Indian village, a rodeo, a gushable model 


steam locomotive run 


of “Old Faithful” 
locomotives—old and new. 


geyser, and 21 famous 





tion, we are not keeping abreast of the 
increasing needs of our highway system. 

To meet fully the requirements of 
the next 10 years, our construction pro- 
gram should be doubled.” 

Pennsylvania. The postwar highway 
program, both in construction and re- 
pairs, is approximately 12% to 15% be- 
low the anticipated schedule. “It is im- 
possible to Say when we can bring our 
highway system up to date, as roads are 
deteriorating and becoming obsolete 
more rapidly than we are able to re- 
construct the facilities.” 

South Carolina. Labor seems to be 
becoming more plentiful, but efficiency 
is still not up to the prewar level. Due 
to “changing conditions, obsolescence 
and other contributing factors,” the 
highway department doubts that it will 
ever make the highway system adequate. 

South Dakota. Shortages have been 
bothersome; so have low appropriations. 
“Unless substantial increases in revenue 
are made available, it is dificult to fore- 
see that the highway system will ever 
catch up with the demands and Tequire- 
ments of the traveling public.” 

Texas. It now has construction total- 
ing $81-million under way. But it is 
estimated that it would cost $750-mil- 
: m during the next five vears to make 

the highway system “adequate for the 

demands at that time.” It will have 
funds for about half this amount of 
work, 

Virginia. This is one of the few 
states that feels its highway program 
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has “definitely progressed according to 
plan.” At the present rate, it will take 
three to five years to bring the road 
system up to “minimum standards.’ 
But it will take 20 vears to bring the 
system to ‘“‘top standards’ "_including 
four-lane construction on all important 
roads. 

West Virginia. It has been ham- 
strung by labor and material shortages, 
lack of steel for bridges, insufficient 
funds. The highway department “can- 
not foresee the time when the entire 
system can be brought up to date.” 

Washington. Progress has been 
checked by the increase in construction 
costs, and lack of both state and federal 
funds. “‘It is estimated that more than 
$500-million will be required to bring 
the highway system up to fully modicum 
standards: $149-million in needed high- 
way improvements are already in the 
project stage, and $119-million in proj- 
ects are listed as critically needed.” 

Wisconsin. “There is more work 
than we can readily find engineers to 
staff. The continuing rise in cost neces- 
sitates much reshifting of finances to 
carrv the projects. Then, too, the con- 
tinuing difficulty in procuring structural 
steel slows down projects.’ 

Ww yoming. The state has been spend- 
ing approximately $10-million a vear on 
construction and maintenance since the 
war. This state’s highwav department 
figures that at this rate it would take 
26 vears to bring its highways up to 
“adequate sti indards.” 


The DC-6 Fender 


Douglas Aircraft stamps out 
4,000 car parts a week as plane 
business thins out while auto- 
motive demand stays high. 


In his work-starved airplane factory in 
Santa Monica, Calif., Donald W. Doug 
las this week banged out 4,000 auto- 
mobile fenders and sheet-steel parts 

Nobody was more surprised than he 

at this turn of events for the Santa 
Monica plant, the incubator and cradle 
of his proud DC-6. 
e New Division—Douglas’ auto 
come from a new Metal Products Divi 
sion which is to make ‘‘a wide variety 
of pressed metal products.” At the 
helm as general manager is Harry 
Woodhead, recently president of Con 
solidated Vultee. 

Obviously Douglas, near the end of 
his string on DC-6’s, is flirting with 
the California auto assembly plants. 

Four months ago fender-pounding 

was far from Donald Douglas’ mind. 
Other plane makers had taken a postwat 
fling at pots and pans and caskets (BW 
—Sep.28'46,p21 Douglas, except for 
one tentative venture into fabricating 
a metal rowboat, stuck to airplanes. 
e Persuader—The man who persuaded 
Douglas was Dave Berman, owner of 
a business in Glendale known as Cali 
fornia Parts & Supply Co. 

For 20 vears Berman has been cashing 
in on the weaknesses of Detroit's not 
mally shrewd auto industry. Berman’s 
forte is smelling out parts shortages 
and then, through a network of contract 
manufacturers, meeting the shortages. 
e Wanted: Fenders—Last spring Ber 
man’s nose began to twitch again. 
People wanted fenders. While Detroit 
was struggling with "48 models, fender 
supplies for earlier models sagged. Ber 
man discovered that no one outside 
Detroit was making them. 

Who, Berman wondered, had the 
engineering know-how to die-press so 
complicated a sheet metal shape? He 
found the answer in the Douglas DC-¢ 
and its flowing sheet-metal curves. Re- 
sult: Last May Douglas began bumping 
its drop hammers and spilling into Ber 
man’s hands 1,000 fenders a week. 

Elated, Berman passed the word to 
parts dealers: The shortage was over 
He could give them fenders and other 
parts, plus discounts matching or bet- 
tering Detroit's prices. 

e Happy Sacrilege—Donald Douglas 
took a close look at the sacrilege that 
was being perpetrated in his airplane 
plant. Apparenth he liked what he saw 
Now there is a full-scale division to go 
after the other-than-aircraft market. Nor 
will Douglas’ military plane orders even- 


parts 
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tually crowd out the new activity— 
they'll be filled from other Douglas 
plants. ‘The new division is thus per- 
manent. 

The jackpot question, of course, is 
where does Berman get his steel? Ber- 
man says he has six sources of supply, 
as far east as Detroit. They're ware- 
houses and jobbers. He pays a little 
more than if he could buy from a mill, 
but says that he gives the gray market a 
wide berth. For fenders alone, he needs 
80,000 Ib. of sheet a week. 

So far he has supplied all the steel to 
fill his parts orders. Harry Woodhead’s 
broad experience in the steel industry 
(Truscon, Midland) is counted on to 


help Douglas over future rough spots in 
supply. 
° The Future—For Douglas, it looks 
like a solid business. All the auto com- 
ens with westem assembly plants 
ave been looking for parts suppliers. 
Ford formalized its search last year by 
announcing a desire to buy $50-million 
worth of parts a year from Pacific Coast 
manufacturers (BW—Feb.15’47,p19). 
With the $50-million level now in 
sight, Ford is talking of buying up to 
$90-million of California products. 
There is probably $200-million of busi- 
ness from all automobile manufacturers 
combined, Ford estimates, for south- 
erm California plants. 


FTC Wants Bigness Stopped 


Four reports hit at mergers, cartels, and manufacturers’ 
power over their dealers. Commission wants Clayton act amended 
before “collectivism will have triumphed over free enterprise.” 


The Federal ‘Trade Commission this 
week contributed four side dishes to the 
bill-of-fare which the President set be- 
fore the special session of the 80th 
Congress. 

F'T'C’s four reports all dig deep into 
the history and development of busi- 
ness at home and abroad. But they are 
more likely to provide campaign tidbits 
for the new Progressive Party than for 
either Dewey or Truman. 

e The Subjects— The reports, each run- 
ning more than 200 pages, are titled: 

(1) “The merger movement: a sum- 
mary report.” 

(2) “International stee] cartels.” 

(3) “International electrical equip- 
ment cartel.” 

(4) ‘““Manufacture and distribution of 

farm implements.” 
e Mergers—The longest report (260 
pages) 1s the one on mergers. It con- 
tains the statistical data for recom- 
mending again—as FTC has done regu- 
larly since 1914—that Congress plug the 
barn door in the Clayton act. 

As the act now stands, a corporation 

may merge with another by buying its 
physical assets (equipment, plant, real 
estate, etc.). The act outlaws only a 
merger in which one company buys up 
the capital stock of another to cut down 
competition. 
e Supreme Court Ruling—FTC points 
out that 20 vears ago the Supreme 
Court also upheld the legality of an- 
other loophole. Through it, a corpora- 
tion could buy up the capital stock of 
another (which might be illegal under 
the Clayton act). Then it could use its 
control of the acquired company to ap- 
prove the sale of assets to the acquiring 
company (which is perfectly legal). 

The Supreme Court decided that 
such a procedure couldn’t be unwound 
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by I’ 'C—as long as the acquiring com- 
pany bought the physical assets before 
FTC got an order of divestiture under 
the Clayton act ban on stock acquisi- 
tion. 

e The Picture—The over-all merger 
movement, says FTC, has been some- 
thing like this: 

Since 1940 more than 2,450 manu- 

facturing and mining companies have 
lost their independence through merg- 
ers. The merged companies’ assets 
totaled about $5.2-billion, a sum which 
FTC points out to be “more than 5% 
of the total assets of all manufacturing 
corporations in the country.” 
e Main Trend—The report then cites 
figures to show that the mergers occur 
by big companies gobbling up little 
companies, generally speaking. Few little 
companies join hands to get bigger, and 
few big companies buy up other big 
companies. 

In a 128-page statistics-and-text ap- 

pendix to the merger report, FTC uses 
eight steel companies as examples to 
spell out the trend of corporate merg- 
ers. During the 30 years between 1915 
and 1945, FTC finds, these eight ac- 
quired 153 other companies. FTC calls 
this ‘‘external’’ as contrasted with “‘in- 
ternal” or build-it-yourself growth. 
@ Results—This external expansion ac- 
counts for one-fourth of the overall 
growth of the companies. In some in- 
stances, this external growth was much 
more significant: That’s how Bethlehem 
Steel a got one-third of its expan- 
sion, and how Republic Steel Corp. got 
two-thirds of its growth, according to 
FTC claims. 

The merger report also rounds up 


about everything FTC has had to say 


on mergers; legislation, trends of merg- 
ers (spotlighting tood, beverages, tex- 


tiles and apparel, chemicals, drugs), eco- 
nomic concentration, and types of merg 

ers (horizontal, forward, backward, anc 
conglomerate). 

e FTC Conclusion—From such e 

dence, FTC concludes: 

“No great stretch of the imaginatio 
is required to foresee that if nothing 
done to check the growth in concentr. 
tion, either the giant corporations wi 
ultimately take over the country, or th 
government will be impelled to st 
in and impose some form of direct regi 
lation in the public interest.” 

In either event, says FTC, collecti 

ism will have triumphed over fre 
enterprise and free competition—whic! 
it is trying to protect. 
e Cartels—In its two studies of interna 
tional cartels—steel and electrical equip 
ment—FTC reports on how the indu: 
tries used export trade associations to 
further their deals with foreign pro- 
ducers. The irony, of course, is that the 
Webb-Pomerene Act, which is admini: 
tered by the FTC, specifically freed 
from antitrust action associations of do- 
mestic manufacturers who get together 
“for the sole purpose of engaging in 
export trade.” 

Both reports give FTC’s story of the 
international negotiations and _agree- 
ments reached between domestic manu- 
facturers and their foreign counterparts. 
The reports note that the Steel Export 
Assn. of America was dissolved in Sep 
tember, 1939, when the war began in 
Europe; and that the Electrical Appara- 
tus Export Assn. was dissolved following 
signing of a consent decree by its prin 
cipal members in March of this year. 

Closest readers of the cartel reports 

will be the members of the 50-odd in 
dustry export associations who are still 
signed up with FTC under the Webb 
Pomerene Act. 
e Farm Implements—In its fourth re- 
port—on the production and distribu- 
tion of farm implements—FTC takes 
a look at the price and sales policy of 
the farm equipment makers. There are 
no recommendations, but FTC struck 
an unusual note when it cited a com 
pany’s actions favorably, not once, but 
twice. 

The commission patted International 
Harvester Co, on the back (1) for its 
price reduction of Mar. 10, 1947, which 
FTC estimates saved consumers $20 
nfillion, and helped keep down competi- 
tors’ prices; and (2) for discharging a 
distributor when I.H. found that he had 
played favorites in distributing hard-to 
get supplies to I.H. retail dealers in his 
territory. 

e Manufacturers and Dealers—F TC's 
most significant point on farm imple- 
ments: Manufacturer-dealer 
ships are slanted in favor of the man 


facturer—a situation which is “inherent 


in the great disparities of size and bar- 
gaining power.” 
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Future Demand to Make 
Power Industry Hustle 


As everyone knows, demand for electric power and sup- 
ply are now touch and go in many parts of the U. S. (BW— 
Apr.17’48,p24). All users of power—particularly among 
industry—wonder what lies ahead. 

I'he charts on this page give a tentative answer to the 
question. They show how demand has developed since 
1926 and forecast the levels it will hit 10 years from now. 
These charts are based on “The Electrical Industry by 
1957,” a report just published by Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. The report was prepared by the company’s market 
development department. 

In making its 1957 estimate, Westinghouse assumes a high 
level of industrial activity and employment. No attempt is 
made to predict cyclical swings in demand. 
¢ Need for Expansion—Ihe power industry will have to 
build mightily to keep ahead of demand, not only in the 
near future, but during the entire next decade. The report 
says that an average annual increase of 4.3-million kw. in 
generating capacity—not counting replacements—will be nec- 
essary to keep a safe distance ahead of demand. Private and 
government utilities are planning to increase capacity at 
an average annual rate of about 5.2-million kw. through 
1948-1951, according to the Edison Electrical Institute. 
(Again, this excludes replacements.) 
¢ Markets—Up to now, the power industry has chiefly 
‘crved two types of electrical equipment: lighting and 
motors. But the application of electricity to industrial proc- 
csses has tremendous possibilities, still largely untapped. 
Such growing applications as welding, continuous annealing 
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of steel, brazing, radio-frequency and infra-red heating, and 
iron ore beneficiation, will take increased millions of kilo- 
watts of capacity during the next decade. 

Home users will greatly increase their use of “load build- 
ers” (electrical heating and air conditioning, water heaters, 
television, freezers, better lighting). Sales to homes are 
expected to double during the decade. And there will be 
great expansion in use of electricity on the farm (BW— 
Jul.3’48,p31). 

Indeed, electrical companies are soft-pedaling this devel- 
opment: They are delaying promotion on “load builders” 
until the present demand-supply squeeze becomes less acute. 
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OHIO BASIN that concrete action has been started in an... 


Eight-State Drive to Clean Up Rivers 


“The Beautiful Ohio” can become a 
pretty ugly river from a sanitation stand- 
‘The reason: Each year for more 
than 20 years, more and more tons of 
untreated sewage and industrial waste 
have been dumped into the Ohio and 
its tributaries. It’s so bad now that when 
the water is low, one quart out of every 
— of it is from a sewer. Yet, more 
than 1.5-million people get their drink- 
ing i from the Ohio River. 

° Eight Participants—| his week, after 
some 14 years of preparation, the eight 
key states in the Ohio River Basin 
seemed to be on the way to doing some- 
thing concrete about it. On June 30, 
the states finally signed the Ohio River 
Valley Water Sanitation Compact. The 
states involved are Ohio, Indiana, West 
Virginia, New York, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia. 

compact will set in motion a 
$400-million municipal and industrial 
sewage contro] program throughout the 
basin. It sets up a governing body of 
three commissioners from each state, 
and three trom the federal government. 
2 Requirements—he compact requires 
that virtually all “‘settleable” solids be 
done away with, and not less than 45% 
of the total suspended solids in munici- 
pal sewage systems. It requires further 
that all industrial waste discharged into 


point. 


streams be treated. 

I hat last — means that indus- 

try is going to have to carry a big share 
of the financial burden. 
e Industry’s Job—Some industries will 
pay added taxes or other forms of rev- 
enue to finance sewage disposal systems 
built by local governments. 

Factories located in areas not covered 
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by public sewage must do away with 
contamination themselves. Sometimes 
this will simply mean better housekeep- 
ing methods; sometimes it will mean 
a change in manufacturing process. But 
most often it will mean building waste- 
treatment plants. 

The investment for treating plants 
will not always be without return. Some- 
times you get valuable salvage from 
treating wastes. For example: The coke 
industry now reclaims phenol, once a 
waste product, that is valuable as a base 
for plastics. And a direct beneficiary of 
stream purification will be the river ship- 
ping lines. For a long time now, the 
highly acid content of the Ohio Basin 





CHAIRMAN of purification commission: 
Hudson Biery of Cincinnati 





streams has had a serious corrosiv« 
effect on their craft. 

e Cooperation—One of the biggesi 
problems in doing anything about poll 
tion is getting cooperation. No stat 
alone can lick the problem. It might do 
a thorough job in cleaning up what it 
dumps into the river, but if the next 
state upstream isn’t doing it too, the 
water is still polluted. 

In 1936 Congress authorized the 
states in the Ohio Basin to enter into 
compact for pollution control. It to: 
until this year for all the eight states t 
adopt it. 

e Making It Work—The man largely 1 
sponsible for making the compact wor 

will be the commission chairman, Hux 

son Biery, public relations director 0! 
the Cincinnati Street Railway Co. Io 
14 years Biery has been chairman of th 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerc 
committee on water purification; he wa 
a pioneer in laying the groundwork fo: 
the interstate pact. 

Critics of the compact claim that 
effective results can come only with a 
stiff federal law. To them Biery retort 
that most of the states already hav: 
laws to force a cleanup. 


@ Federal Support—Moreover, the com- 


pact already has federal backing. ‘ 
the same day that the: compact \ 
signed, President Truman signed t 
Barkley-Taft Water Pollution Act. Ita 
thorizes the U.S. Public Health Servic: 
to issue cleanup orders, provides for fec 
eral court action against offenders in 
pollution. It also authorizes appropris- 
tion of $22.5-million a year for the next 


five years to provide loans to build sew- 


age disposal works. 
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13,350 MILES OF SINCLAIR PIPE LINES 


Sinctam has built and operates 13,350 miles 
of pipe lines from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
Atlantic — the largest pipe line system in the 
world. 

These lines flow 100,000,000 barrels of crude 
oil each year from the Southwest to strategic- 
ally located Sinclair refineries. They deliver 
over 13,000,000 barrels of petroleum products 
to the nation’s large population centers. 

In building these great pipe line systems 


Sinclair looked ahead to today’s needs. Through 





research, development and exploration it is 
looking ahead still further—to meet the in- 
creasing demands of the future for more oil 
and improved oil products. That's why Sinclaii 


is a “Great Name in Oil.” 


SINCLAIR OIL 


CORPORATION 
5600 Fifth Avie New York 20, N.Y. 
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Endorsed BY LEADING EMPLOYERS .. . 


That Group Insurance is a vital ingredient in employee relations 


and an important incentive to job efficiency is a fact accepted 
by business executives everywhere. Thousands of employers have 
chosen Aitna Life Group Plans because they like the security and 
financial stability of a large, multiple-line insurance organization; 
because they are impressed by the expert advice and continued 
service of specially trained Home Office Group Representatives; 
because Aitna Life offers a wide range of Group Plans to fit every 
employer requirement; and because they know Aitna’s reputation 


for prompt settlement of claims. 





Group Division AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Hartford, Conn. 














17-MILE CHANNEL to Gulf of Mexico 
helps to make Brownsville a... 


Busy Gateway 


Texas community is starting 
second century with big plans. 
Water, air, and highway routes 
make it natural door to Mexico. 


Brownsville, Tex. (population 35, 
000), is a town that’s on the move 
—ahead. As this “gateway to Mexico’ 
celebrates its 100th birthday — this 
month, it’s set to go by water, air, and 
highway. 

Officials of this inland port, just 
across the Rio Grande from Mexico, 
were getting ready to float the first 
portion of a $1,750,000 revenue bond 
issue for utility improvement. It was 
O.K.'d by the voters July 17—to keep 
pace with the $50-million industrial ex 
pansion, public and private, slated for 
this year. That expansion will help make 
more solid the little city’s claim that it 
is the trade hub of the area. 

e Strategic Spot—Brownsville has good 
reason to be cheerful. At its front door, 
17 miles down a salt-water ditch from 
Brownsville Port, lies the Gulf of Mex 
ico. It’s side door faces the Mexican 
city of Matamoros. And behind, to the 
north, it is linked to the great hinter- 
land of the U.S. During the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1948, almost twice as 
many vehicles—ships, planes, _ buses, 
trains—entered the country through 
Brownsville as the year before. 

e The Port—In 1947, 900 deep-sea ves- 
sels docked in Brownsville’s harbor (pic- 
ture, above). They came from all over 
the world—Russia excepted. Last year 
the port handled 893,927 tons of cargo: 
this‘ year it looks for a million. 

By the end of 1948, improvements 
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now under way will give the port a 32- 
ft.-deep channel and tuming basin. 
There will be berths for eight deep-sea, 
dry-cargo ships (it now berths five); 
there will be oil docks for four tankers 
(it now has one). Nine miles of rail- 
road track at the port help move cargo 
to and from the ships. 

e Exports and Imports—For the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1948, U. S. Cus- 
toms collected over $1.6-million at 
Brownsville in duties, half a million dol- 
lars more than the year before. And 
these figures don’t tell the whole story; 
a lot of cargo, such as bananas and 
shrimp, comes in duty free. 

Nearly half the cargo shipped out 
from Brownsville comes by truck and 
rail from Mexico for transshipment. 
Such cargoes include fruit, lead, zinc 
concentrates, iron, silver, cotton. 

In all, $94-million has been sunk in 
the port: $34-million from the federal 
government; $1.8-million from local 
taxes; $1-million from last year’s revenue 
bond issue. Most of the rest of. the 
money came from revenue. 

When the intracoastal canal along 
the Gulf (BW —Apr.11’42,p18) is fin- 
ished next year, the port will be linked 
with Ohio and Mississippi river traffic. 
e By Air and Road—Air traffic too ex- 
lains why Brownsville hopes are flying 
high. The International Airport was 
started 20 years ago. Today, four lines 
make scheduled flights there. 

Another big boost: Mexico’s 197-mi. 
Victory Highway, just finished. It ties 
Brownsville into a direct route from 
Winnipeg, Canada, to Mexico City. 
Seawasville counts on the highway to 
double the tourist trade (6,000 a sea- 
son), and swell the amount of goods 
from Mexico and Central America. 
Private Industry—The port already has 
a thriving crop of private industries: 
Four oil companies operate tank farms; 
one has a 4,000-bbl.-a-day refinery. 
There’s a $500,000 shipside cotton com- 
= and concentration plant and ware- 
ouse—plus smaller businesses. 

And new industry is piling in. Car- 
thage Hydrocol is building a $21-mil- 
lion plant, the first in the country to 
make synthetic gasoline from natural 
Bas (BW—Jan.24'48,p21). Also, Stano- 
ind Oi] & Gas Co. and U. S. Industrial 
Chemicals, Inc., plan to put some $25- 
million in new plant there this year. 

Meanwhile, downtown Brownsville is 
gre North American Compress & 

‘arehouse Co. is putting up a $1-mil- 
lion plant. J. C. Penney and Sears, 
Roebuck are’ building too. 

* Dollars Come Home—Brownsville re- 
tailers are happy about another Mexican 
import: customers. Many merchants 
figure half their trade comes from across 
the border. They don’t worry when 
tourists spend a lot of money in Mata- 
moros. They know Matamoros citizens 
will spend their dollars in Brownsville. 
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Mr. O. W. Richards, owner 
Richards’ “Lido” Market. 





AMPLICALL Stations are located at ail 
key points in the Richards’ operation: at 
Check Stands, Information and Cashiers’ 
desks, Telephone Order Office, at each 
Specialized Department, and at Man- 
agement desks. All phases of the busi- 
fess are linked by instant speech con- 
tact via AMPLICALL. 





A feature of the “Lido” Market installation is an 
integrated Sound System using RAULAND Sound 
Amplifiers to provide recorded musical broadcasts 
to all store departments, as well as public address 
and paging facilities throughout the building or in 
localized areas. 
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on Systems (cont'd) 
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{natal iations in daily use. Engi- 
requirements. Expert survey and 





CALL specialist, look i 
the “Intercommunication 


to the Raviand Corp. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


ERE TO BUY IT” 
maue 


ae 


See Your Phone Book 
For your nearest AMPLI- 


section of your classified 
directory, or write direct 


SUPER MARKETS... 


is indispensable to the operation 
of the Most Super of Super Markets 


ultra-modern than Richards’ 


of the “Lido” 


super-efficient: 


All of us, from the architect down 
to the shipping clerks, agree that 
our, AMPLICALL Intercommunica- 
tion System has peaked our entire 
operation to the point of split-second 
service and efficiency. We couldn’t 
get along without it. There’s no time 
wasied in any department—either 
waiting or walking—because all key points 
are in instant talking contact with each 
other—at the touch of an AMPLICALL but- 
ton. Our switchboards are free to handle 
outside calls and 'phone orders. We get 
speedy action on stock replenishing, price 
and product information, order-filling and 
shipping. I myself have complete control 
over the whole operation, because I can 
contact all my department heads instantly 
by voice for immediate, time-saving action. 
Our AMPLICALL System is a beautiful job 
that works perfectly and has never failed for 
one moment since it was installed. We're 
sold on AMPLICALL. You can bet that 
we'll incorporate tais indispensable Busi- 
ness Communication System in any new 
Super Markets we may open in the future.” 


AMPLICALL can be indispensable to 


your business operation. It’s a revelation 
to learn how this modern Electronic 
Communication System can benefit you. 
Find out now—get the full details on 


AMPLICALL today! 


Super Markets are Big Business in Cal- 
ifornia. And none is larger or more 
“Lido” 
Market in its new million-dollar estab- 
lishment at Balboa in Southern Cali- 
fornia. Super-service is a “‘must”’ here. 
That’s where AMPLICALL Intercom- 
munication plays an indispensable part. 
Mr. O. W. Richards, Owner-Manager 
Market, tells how 
AMPLICALL helps make his busi- 
ness operation smooth, speedy and 





THE RAULAND CORPORATION 
4249 N. Knox Ave., Chicago 41, lilinois 


() Send complete details on the New 
AMPLICALL. 


(J Send your representative. No obligation. 
- Name. 

Company 
Address... 





State... ...c. 





SPECIAL PURPOSE 
MACHINES 


ba 


This tiny machine winds the 
armature coils for a miniature 
electric motor at the rate of 90 
a minute. The operator merely 
chucks the rotor core, presses 
a button and the machine cuts 
off and brakes automatically at 
the exact, predetermined number 
of turns of wire in each coil. In 
size this Black Industries ma- 
chine is a midget—in production 
and profit possibilities, it’s big. 


TO THE LARGEST 


From the 
Smallest 


This automatic machine is used 
for pretinning the edges only of 
metal strip, two coils at a time. 
The tin applicator rolls are ad- 
justable to govern the amount 
of tin deposited on the edges of 


the strip. Through the amount 
of tin saved over former waste- 


ful methods, this Black-designed- 


and-built unit pays for itself 
every six months. 


LET US HELP YOU... 


If your present methods are result- 
ing in too-high costs, or are limiting 
production and slowing deliveries, 
let our “Specialists in Special Pur- 
pose Machines” talk with you. Your 
inquiry involves no obligation — 


and perhaps we can be helpful. 


BLACK INDUSTRIES 


1406 E. 222nd St. « Cleveland 17, Ohio 


we 
Saeciatists in Special Purpose Machinery 
= 


32 
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PURIFYING TAP WATER for use in automobile batteries are two of the... 


Many Uses for lon Exchange 


Water-treating is still the biggest. Others: sugar refining; 
metal recovery from liquid wastes; separating vitamins; isolating 
chemicals. Field will widen as new resins are developed. 


Separating one substance from an- 
other—when both are in solution—is a 
frequent and costly problem for indus- 
try. The most modern way to pull them 
apart is to use a process called “ion ex- 
change.”” Experts are now studying re- 
finements in that process—refinements 


that will point the way to cheaper, more 
efficient separation of hundreds of stub- 
born chemical and metallic substances. 
e What It Is—If you're an executive 
who left your chemistry back in high 
school, ion exchange is a tough topic 
for summer reading. But it may mean 
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a lot to your business one of these days. 
Here’s what it is: 

(1) In many cases, when a chemical 
compound dissolves, each molecule 
breaks up into two parts, called ions. 
One of these takes one or more elec- 
trons from the other; thus, both are 
electrically charged. The one that loses 
electrons is positively charged, and is 
called a cation; the one that gains elec- 
trons is negatively charged, and is called 
an anion. 

(2) You can take one or the other of 

the ions out of the solution by passing 
it through a solid material called an ion 
exchanger. 
e Applications—There are many indus- 
trial uses of the process today—condi- 
tioning water; purifying sugar solutions; 
separating vitamins and other food ele- 
ments; isolating chemicals; recovering 
metals from liquid wastes. But, wide as 
today’s applications may be, many feel 
that the process has only begun to be 
of use for the many jobs it can handle. 
These further applications await only 
the development of new types of syn- 
thetic ion exchangers. 

The whole idea of ion exchange is 
fairly recent. About 30 or 35 years ago, 
some naturally occurring sands were first 
used to soften water. But it was only 
in the mid-1930’s that certain kinds of 
organic resins were found to have ion- 
exchange properties. ‘That is, they con- 
tain cations or anions which they will 
trade for the cations or anions in a solu- 
tion. 
eHow It Works—For example, most 
water supplies contain, among other 
things, calcium sulphate. In solution, 
this compound actually exists in the 
form of positively-charged calcium ions 
and negatively-charged sulphate ions. 
It's the calcium ions that make the 
water hard. 

To remove these calcium ions, the 
water is passed through a bed of hard, 
sand-like grains that have “detachable” 
positively-charged hydrogen ions. This 
material is called the cation exchanger. 
The hydrogen ions go into the solution; 
the calcium ions are drawn out and ad- 
sorbed on (stick to) the bed. The water 
is then soft. 
¢ Second Step—If you want to deionize 
(demineralize) the water completely, 
there’s a second step. Acids have formed 
in the first step—because any solution 
containing positively-charged hydrogen 
ions is an acid, by definition. In this 
case it’s sulphuric acid, because of the 
sulphate ions already there. So the solu- 
tion that comes from the cation ex- 
changer is run through a second bed—of 
anion exchanger, this time. 

This material contains detachable 
hydroxyl ions. (A hydroxyl ion is an oxy- 
gen atom attached to a hydrogen atom, 
plus an extra electron, which makes 
it negatively charged. This is the ion 
that makes a solution alkaline, just as 
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Motor Mount 
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Burke Electric Company was on the alert to take ad- 
vantage of the improved perfofmance made possible by the 
new Lord FHP Motor Mount. It is standard equipment on 
resilient base models of % and ‘4 hp. capacitor motors. 

No bolts, nuts, straps or special tools are required to 
install this mount. Since it is readily clipped into place, 
assembly lines move faster, and production costs are re- 
duced. The mount fits N.E.M.A. standard bases.* It 
provides excellent torsional vibration insolation and in 
addition has sufficient vertical and horizontal softness to 
reduce vibration in these directions also. At the same time 
it maintains adequate resistance to belt pull. 

The Lord FHP Motor Mount is neat, compact, effi- 
cient .. . it raises previous standards of performance for 
FHP motors. Write for full details. 

*For details on motor base see N.E.M.A. Publication No. 47-121 
for small H. P. Motors—Sect. MG8—Page 753 Dated Oct. 1, 1946. 
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AMERICA’S PLAN 
FOR INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 


Offers Industry Room for 


*& PROFITABLE PEACETIME 
PRODUCTION 


& MAXIMUM WARTIME 
PROTECTION 


America’s future safety de- 
pends upon the security of its 
industrial machinery. In Mis- 
sissippi industry has room to 
expand and grow with confi- 
dence. Mississippi’s friendly 
communities offer ideal plant 
sites away from the congested 
“area targets.” Two of Missis- 
sippi’s major resources are 
vital assets to industry in both 
peace and war: 


e Access to the world’s 
largest fuel and energy 
reserves. 


* A reservoir of intelligent 
rural labor, willing and 
able to work. 


For specific information concern- 
ing your requirements write: 


MISSISSIPPI AGRICULTURAL 
& INDUSTRIAL BOARD 


New Capito! Bldg. — Jackson, Mississippi 
New York Office: 1001 Two Rector Street 








the positively-charged hydrogen ion is 
the one that makes a solution acid.) 
When the solution passes through this 
bed, the hydroxyl ions go into the solu- 
tion and the sulphate ions are adsorbed 
onto the bed. 

e Pure Water—It would appear that 
what you get from this process is water 
containing a lot of hydrogen and hy- 
droxyl ions. But when a hydrogen ion 
and a hydroxyl ion meet, they join in- 
stantaneously to form a molecule of 
water. (Positively-charged hydrogen 
plus the negatively-charged oxygen-hy- 
drogen combination becomes a hydro- 
gen-oxygen-hydrogen combination with 
no electrical charge, or H.O.) So what 
comes off the second bed is pure water, 
and nothing but. Both the calcium and 
the sulphate have been removed, and 
the water has been completely demin- 
eralized: 

Most of the anion exchangers now in 
use are only weakly alkaline—they don’t 
release their hydroxyl ions readily. But 
resins that are being developed today 
are very strongly alkaline. These have 
two big advantages, which promise to 
open a much wider field for application 
of ion exchange: 

e Reverse Order—They make it possible 
to reverse the order of the beds. A 
weakly alkaline anion exchanger can’t 
be used on the original solution of, say, 








calcium sulphate, because the hydroxy] 
ion concentration isn’t strong enough t 
pull all of the sulphate away from thc 
calcium. 

But the new resins will be strong 

enough. Thus, the solution that exists 
between the two steps will be alkaline 
instead of acid; this means that solu- 
tious containing substances that would 
be destroyed by acids can be treated 
with the ion-exchange process. 
e Single-Bed Process—Such resins will 
probably make it commercially possi- 
ble to use both exchangers in a single 
bed. This will accomplish several de- 
sirable things: 

(1) It will insure that at no time is 
the solution either acid or alkaline, thus 
enlarging still further the number of 
materials on which the process can be 
used. 

(2) It may permit continual-flow op- 
eration instead of the batch process used 
today. 

(3) By combining two separate opera- 
tions into one, it will save time and 
money. 

The biggest drawback to such single- 
bed: deionization, and one that hasn’t 
yet been completely overcome: how to 
separate the two resins for “regenera- 
tion”? When the available supply of 
exchange ions in a resin have been used 
up, they must be replaced, and the min- 





Turbine Output Climbs to Beat the Power Pinch 


For power suppliers straining to catch up 
with demand (BW —May29'48,p34), mid- 
year production figures from General Elec- 
tric Co. were good news. In the first half 
of 1948, G. E. nearly doubled last year’s 
output rate of steam turbine generators. 
Thirty units were produced—against 34 





generators for all of 1947. Here a 29,000-Ib. 
rotor for one of the turbines nears com- 
pletion. Its fin-like buckets~ are manufac- 
tured to a tolerance within 0.0002 in. The 
finished generator will put out 100,000 
kw., enough power to light a city of 300,- 
000 people. 
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eral ions that have been adsorbed from 
the solution must be washed away. This 
is easy enough for a single resin. But 
it’s impossible when the two are mixed. 
So they have to be separated—and that, 
so far, has been a difficult hurdle to 
et over. 
e Makers—Several strongly alkaline 
anion exchangers are currently being 
tested. Among them: Resinous Prod- 
ucts & Chemical Co.’s Amberlite IRA- 
400; Permutit Co.’s Permutit-S; Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co.’s Ionac A-300. The 
other two major producers of ion-ex- 
change resins*Dow Chemical Co. and 
Chemical Process Co.—are working with 
similar materials, but they are not far 
enough along to have given them spe- 
cific designations. 
e Two Classes—There are two general 
classes of ion-exchange materials in use 
today; inorganic and organic. Inorganic 
exchangers—the natural sands, or zeo- 
lites—are widely used for water soften- 
ing. ‘These materials are cation ex- 
changers exclusively; hence, they can 
i soften water, but cannot completely 
demineralize it. 

The organic exchangers are by far 
the most important in all ion-exchange 
operations except water softening. 
These are mostly synthetic resins—plas- 
tic, granular solids. Their big advan- 
tage is that their makeup can be tailored 
to handle specific jobs. 

Exchange capacity is a big criterion 

in rating the resins. Other important 
factors: speed and completeness of re- 
moval; ease of regeneration; flow rate 
of the solution through the resin; physi- 
cal characteristics such as density and 
size of particles; chemical and physical 
stability. 
e Equipment—Most equipment in use 
today for deionization is fairly well 
standardized. Essentially, a cylindrical 
tank or column holds the bed of ion 
exchanger. Below the bed there is a 
collector device; above it is a system 
for distributing the liquid being proc- 
essed, and another for the regenerating 
solution. An external piping system han- 
dles the flow of the solution, the regen- 
erating liquid, the backwash, and the 
rinse water. 

Capacities of the equipment run from 
a few gallons to millions of gallons a 
day. Units up to 24 ft. in diameter have 
been installed; most tanks, however, 
are 12 ft. or less. 

e Water Treatment—Still out front as 
the biggest single use of ion exchange 
is water treating. For complete demin- 
eralization, organic exchangers are said 
to hold a marked advantage over distilla- 
tion. Distillation units run at a more 
or less fixed cost per gallon—regardless 
of the mineral content of the water. 
Deionization costs, on the other hand, 
vary with the amount of material to be 
removed. Practically all waters can be 
deionized at a fraction of the cost of 
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“Safecote” varnished cambric insulated power 
cable—flame resistant and moisture retardant— 
meets all the requirements of I.P.C.E.A.* Wide 
range of types used for building wiring, power, 
control and apparatus circuits, transformer leads 
and special purposes. 
























CONTROL and SIGNAL CIRCUITS 













N.E. Control and Signal Cable is of the highest 
quality, so essential for the reliability requirements 
of vital underground control circuits including 
police and fire alarm systems. Meets all the re- 
quirements of both I.P.C.E.A. and I.M.S.A.* 

























AIRSTRIP LIGHTING 
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Insulated with a single, heavy layer of special 
rubber compound, this N.E. cable is ideal for 
underground service. Of course it meets the 
specifications of I.P.C.E.A. Also made in multiple 
conductor types. 














In addition to meeting standard specifications, as indicated 
above, N.E. wire and cable can be made to your own specifi- 
cations for unusual requirements. If you have a problem 
involving the distribution of electricity, you'll find it profitable 
to call in a National Electric engineer. NationaL ELEctrRIc 
Propucts Corporation, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 










* Insulated Power Cable Engineers Association 
* International Municipal Signal Association 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. 































Your Workmen 
Will Like These... 


READY-MADE 
AND 
FIRE-RESISTANT 


WORK BENCHES OF STEEL 


Fig. 732 
Pat'’d-Pats. 
Pend. 
Drawer 
Extra 





Th ds upon th ds of “Hallowell” 
Benches are used in all types of shops 
throughout the country—because they offer 
the following advantages: standard heights, 
widths and lengths . . . several hundred in- 
terchangeable combinotions . . . easily moved 
and re-engaged . . . can be joined end-to-end 
to form one continuous work-bench . . . bench 
tops are of Steel; Steel covered with “‘Tem- 
pered Presdwood’’; or smooth laminated wood 
. . . and prices are attractive and deliveries 
good. #sk for the ‘Hallowell’ Catalog. 


Write for the name and address of 
your negrest “Hallowell” Industrial 
Distributor. 


OVER 45 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


JENKINTOWN, PA. BOX 598 


Boston « Chicago ¢ Detroit «+ indianapolis 
St. Louis * San Francis o 














MANUFACTURER of musical 
A cabinets built of heavy-wood 
glued-and-braced construction, sub- 
contracted part of his output to 
Goodyear Aircraft Corporation. 


After analysis, Goodyear engineers 
redesigned the cabinet for produc- 
tion in light-aluminum alloy with 
simulated wood finish. The new 
cabinet is stronger, 35 pounds 
lighter, easier to produce and com- 
petitively priced. 


Today Goodyear Aircraft is effecting 
many similar savings for numerous 
metal-products manufacturers, 
handling their entire production 
from tooling to assembly. For 
details, write: Goodyear Aircraft 
Corporation, Dept. 65, Akron 15, 
Ohio. 


GOOD/SYEAR 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 








distillation. Costs run from a few cents 
per 1,000 gal. to 25¢ or >v¢—depenaing 
on the mineral content. 

But you don’t get absoluteiy pure 

water by deionization. Only the simple 
chemical compounds are removed. Mi- 
nute organic particles, such as bacteria, 
remain. 
e Sugar Refining—Among new users of 
ion exchange, the sugar industry has so 
far stolen the spotight. Millions of 
dollars are going into commercial-size 
and pilot plants. Their job is to remove 
impurities from sugars and sirups. (‘The 
sugar itsclf is not affected by the proc- 
ess, because sugar is one or the chemi- 
cal compounds that. does not break up 
into ions.) 

There are several advantages in using 

deionization: higher sugar yield; elim- 
ination of low-quality molasses; recovery 
of waste sugar; and the chance to do 
away with several costly processing 
steps. Results have shown that juice 
purity can be raised from 90% with 
conventional methods to about 97% 
with ion exchange. At the same time, 
recovery of sugar from the juice climbs 
from about 8+% to better than 95%. 
And the residual molasses which _be- 
comes inedible with the old refining 
processes can be marketed without any 
further treatment. 
e Beet and Cane—Beet-sugar refiners 
started testing ion exchange before the 
war. The first commercial-size unit 
went into operation in 1941 at Isabella 
Sugar Co.’s Mt. Pleasant (Mich.) plant. 
Since then, many other companies have 
.ollowed along with either commercial 
or pilot plants. Among the commercial 
units: Amalgamated Sugar Co., Twin 
Falls, Idaho; Holly Sugar Co., Hardin, 
Mont.; Layton Sugar Co., Layton, 
Utah; Utah-Idaho Sugar Co., West Jor- 
dan, Utah. 

A lot of experimental work has been 

done in cane-sugar refining, but no com- 
mercial-size units have been built. Some 
of the companies doing pilot-plant 
work: Godchaux Sugars, Inc.; Manati 
Sugar Co. of Cuba; Pepsi-Cola Co.; 
United States Sugar Co.; Central 
Espana, Cuba. The Audubon Sugar 
Factory at Louisiana State University, 
and the Hawaiian Sugar Planters Assn. 
also have test setups in operation. How- 
ever, in the case of cane-sugar refining 
there is a lot of doubt as to whether the 
process will ever be commercially feasi- 
ble or applicable. 
e Fruit Sugar—Recovery of natural sugar 
from undrinkable fruit juices is another 
instance where the process of ion ex- 
change is useful. Two commercial-size 
plants are already at work—Citrus Con- 
centrates, Inc., Dunedin, Fla., and 
Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Honolulu. 

Corn-sugar mY Son is still another 
field. (The ion-exchange process is used 
in much the same way for refining all 
types of sugar: beet, cane, fruit, or corn.) 


Corn Products Refining Co., Argo, II1., 
has run a large puot piant for more than 
a year; A. k., Stacy Mig. Co. is reported 
to be doing similar experimental work. 
On the basis of its success with the pilot 
plant, Corn Products is building a large- 
scale, completely automatic ion-ex- 
change system for its new plant at Cor- 
pus Christi, Tex. 

e Other Uses—Although water and 
sugar account for most of the large- 
scale deionization units, there are a host 
of other uses: 

The need for acid-free material in 
synthetic-resin manufacture has boosted 
ion exchange in the removal of formic 
acid from formaldehyde. 

The dairy industry has used synthetic 
exchangers to lower the calcium content 
of milk for infant feeding, and to sta- 
bilize evaporated milk. 

Recovery of metals from dilute solu- 
tions was carried out commercially in 
Germany with ion exchange. In one 
case, copper was retrieved from wastes 
in the manufacture of cuprammonium 
rayon textiles. 

Ion exchange has been used exten- 
sively in the chemical and pharmaceuti- 
cal industries. One application: ‘The pro- 
duction of streptomycin where neutral- 
ization has to be done without adding 
further salts to the solution. Separation 
and isolation of amino acids are also 
under study. 


TIME-SAVING DRESSER 


Dressing (shaping) the contoured wheels 
that grind threads and other forms in steel 
is usually a slow and difficult operation. 
Nils Hoglund of Union, N, J., has a new 
dresser in which the movement of the 
diamond (which cuts the wheel) is con- 
trolled in a 1-to-10 ratio from a template. 
The diamond cuts the surface of the re- 
volving abrasive wheel to a miniature 
replica of the template in a few seconds, 
to an accuracy of 0.0002 in. 
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SOME TYPICAL 
FALK PRODUCTS 


In America’s foundries ... under severe conditions ... 





FALK 


is a good name in industry 





HERRINGBONE AND SING 
HELICAL GEARS— Diameters | i 
10 18 feet. Face widths | inch to 7 fe 





BRR 








HIGH SPEED DRIVES — Ratios fro 
2:1 to 12. 0:1. Speeds up to 800 
rpm and higher 











QP STEELFLEX AND AIRFLEX COU 
LINGS—Type:; and sizes for eve 
industrial application 


In this typical steel foundry scene, a Falk Triple Reduction, Right Angle 
Speed Reducer is shown on a large sand mixer 


MARINE DRIVES—More than 2 
million horsepower of Falk geo 





ODERN foundries are essentially establishments where every ies ied 
factor—men, materials, machines, methods—must prove its 


“bedrock” basic worth, every hour of every day. The name FALK 
ae . BS . 


ee i 


TN 


has long been a good name...an instantly recognized and 
accepted name...among experienced foundry men who are 


responsible for the purchase and performance of equipment for the 


rn J h 
~ Py» 
nw 


x 


transmission of geared and coupled power. Here, as in practically 
every branch of industry, the name FALK symbolizes ceaseless 


metailurgical and technical research; advanced engineering, de- 
SPECIAL GEAR DRIVES Specia 


gear drives—oany size or type—an 


signing and production techniques; and the most ethical methods of 


kind of service 


selling and servicing. All these, plus a mutually profitable worker- 


management-customer relationship, help explain the traditional fact 


ae ie) 


that “Falk customers are permanent customers’! 


Precision manufacturers of Speed Reducers... Flexible Couplings... 
Motoreducers ...Herringbone and Single Helical Gears..;: Heavy 
Gear Drives . . . Marine Turbine and Diesel Gear Drives and Clutches... 
Steel Castings . . . Contract Welding and Machine Work. District Offices, 
Representatives, or Distributors in Principo Cities. 


| 
< 
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STEEL CASTINGS AND WELDMENT 
Acid open hearth steel coastingilll 

from | ib. to 100,000 Ibs) Weldil 

ments in comparable sizes 


THE FALK CORPORATION, Milwaukee 8, Wisconsin 


Established 1892 


. 2 at ap ik Nl ada sincera 
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Tissue-Thin Insulator Stands Up in High Heat 


This week a newcomer from Johns- 
Manville made its bow in the electrical- 
insulation field. ‘Touted as an entirely 
new type of insulation, Quinterra has an 
asbestos base, is completely inorganic. 
It looks very much like paper, has a solid 
structure, comes in long lengths in rolls 
or tapes. 

What makes the material unusual, 
say Manville engineers, is the fact that 
it holds its dielectric strength at ex- 
tremely high temperatures. Actually, 
this strength increases, for a time, as the 
temperature goes up. For example, at 
normal room temperature, Quinterra 
has a dielectric strength of about 250 
v.p.m. At 800 C, the material still re- 
this resistance climbs to about 400 
v._p.m, At 800 C, the material still re- 
tains a dielectric of the order of 100 
V.p.m. 

Another big feature: Quinterra is 
noninflammable. Sheets of the material 
can be brought to bright red heat in a 
Bunsen-burmer flame (picture, above) 
without igniting or melting. And, be- 
cause the material is thin, Manville 
points out, equipment makers will be 
able to save space in new designs. 

Manufacture of the insulation will 
be at a new plant built solely for its 
production at Tilton, N. H. Pilot plants 
have been turning out experimental runs 
for several years. 

Made by a special paper-making proc- 
ess, the material can be varied in thick- 
ness from a tissue-thin 1.5 mils to 20 
mils. (A mil is 0.001 in.) Initial pro- 
duction will be in thin sheets for elec- 
trical-wire insulation, and in slightly 
heavier sheets for layer insulation. Fu- 
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ture plans call for a wide range of thick- 
nesses and laminates. The company 
address: 22 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
e Availability: 3-mil thickness within 
three weeks; 14-mil thickness in 2 
months; all thicknesses by Oct. 15 (two 
to three weeks for delivery). 


Stock Record Holder 


Wholesalers often lose valuable sales 
time while clerks try to track down price 
cards and specification charts for a 
particular product. One way to keep 
such data on the stock shelves—where 
they belong—is to use the Rollafax. A 
long rectangular fixture (11 x1 in.), it 
holds the price data sheets on a spring- 
mounted roller. All the clerk has to do 
is pull down the sheet (as he would 
pull down a window shade) to have the 
latest information at his finger tips. 

The fixture fits on the underside of 
the shelf, takes up very little space. 
Sheets can be replaced quickly and 
easily. Paper to fit the Rollafax is tough, 
can be either printed or typewritten. 
The device is manufactured by M. E. 
Foster, 409 Lumber Exchange, Minne- 
apolis. 

e Availability: by Sept. 15. 


Foam Rubber Slicer 


To speed the cutting of foam rubber 
into pieces for cushions, armrests, and 
vibration mounts, Falls Engineering & 
Machine Co. has developed a new ma- 
chine. It takes sheets of the rubber up 
to 42 x 42 in., slices them to a thickness 
of + in. Concave and convex cuts can 





be made on the full width of the m: 
terial by adjusting the table top of th 
machine. 

Built on the structural steel fram 
are two band saw wheels mounted s 
that the saw blade moves horizontally 
One wheel is driven by a }-hp. moto: 
the other is not powered. Adjustment 
for tensioning the saw blade are mad: 
on the second wheel. The saw blade i 
guarded except for the cutting edge. 

The table top is wood, reintorce 
with angle iron. It passes under the say 
blade on a roller carriage. The tabk 
can be raised or lowered with one han: 
wheel; two hand wheels control th: 
degree of tilt. The manufacturer 
address: 1734 S. Front St., Cuyahog 
Falls, Ohio. 

e Availability: six to eight weeks. 














Flow Charter 


Flow properties of many industrial 
products can be quickly and precisel) 
measured on a new instrument an 
nounced by Interchemical Corp. The 
Precision-Interchemical Rotational Vis 
cometer was designed particularly for 
measuring the flow characteristics of 
pigment dispersions (printing inks, 
paints, and industrial finishes). Other 
products, however, can be tested with 
equal ease, the company says. Among 
them: ceramic clays dispersed in water, 
glues, tooth paste, food products like 
applesauce and catsup. 

The viscometer makes a consistenc\ 
curve for the product instead of a singl¢ 
point measurement. The material to b« 
tested is put in a cup, and a spring-held 
bob (a weight or ball) is lowered into it 
By electronic contro] the cup can be 
rotated at various speeds from 10 r.p.m 
to 400 r.p.m. Rotation of the cup gives 
a viscous drag to the bob which twists 
the spring through angles measured on 
a graduated disk. The  consistenc' 
curves are made in about three minutes 
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GET ECONOMY...GET DEPENDABILITY...GET WESTINGHOUSE 


Coca-Cola is America’s favorite drink. Its popu- 
larity circles the globe. Westinghouse helps keep 
it cool. Most of the bright red Coolers you see in 
stores, restaurants, recreation centers. filling sta- 
tions —everywhere that people congregate — are 
made by Westinghouse. That’s because Westinghouse 
engineers have designed an unexcelled hermetically- 
sealed refrigeration unit to assure years of trouble- 


free service. There are no belts to break. no shaft 
seals to leak . . . lifetime oil is sealed in, dust 
and dirt are locked out. More than that. the new 
CIR-COOL-ATOR keeps Coca-Cola at a constantly 
uniform temperature (within 1°F). The Famous 
Westinghouse Wet or Dry Coolers, in all the popular 
sizes, are again available. Order yours now from 
your local Coca-Cola Bottler. 


*“*Coca-Cola”’ and its abbreviation ‘“‘Coke’’ are the registered trademarks which distinguish the product of The Coca-Cola Company. 
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Box fabricated by Imperial 
Paper Box Corp., 198 Hop- 
kins St., Brooklym 6, N. Y., 
fer Bonair Corp., 246 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Now that you can show as well as describe your 
product over the air...you’ll want more than ever to 
> package it in sparkling. rigid, transparent Vuepak. 


And whether you use television or not, you'll find that full view, fully 
protective Vuepak will move more goods faster . . . for actual results 
prove that products in Vuepak outsell the same retail merchandise by 
as much as six to one. 

Retail . . . and in “wholesale” selling through television . . . Vuepak 
will put your product across to millions of buyers. Your box supplier 


can plan a package in Vuepak for you, or the coupon will bring you 


direct information. Vuepak: Reg. U.8. Pat. Off, 


o s* . 7 . e o . . o - . . . * 7. e 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, PLASTICS DIV. 
Dept. WBP8, Springfield 2, Mass. 

Please send me information on Vuepak ... Monsanto's 


rigid, transparent packaging material. 


MONSANTO 


Name Title 





Cempany 


—_—_—— CHEMICALS > PLASTICS 








» Address 





e City State 





WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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SERVING INDUSTRY ... 





by changing the speed from low to hig! 
and back again, then plotting the cd 
flections of the disk for each spec 
From this curve, calculations are mad 
to determine the flow properties of th 
material. The viscometer will be man: 
factured by Precision Scientific Co 
3737 W. Cortland St., Chicago. 


e Availability: immediate. 











Quick Spot Welder 


Spot welding jobs in the shop or in 
the field can be speeded with a one 
hand portable welder developed by 
A-C- Devices Co., 8006 Champlain 
Ave., Chicago 19. Weighing about 22 
Ib., the Big Shot welder will work in 
any position, on any kind of electrical 
current, the manufacturer says. 

Up to the limit of its rating (24 kva.), 
the welder will do all the jobs of the 
larger spot models, A-C- reports. With 
special tips it will weld aluminum 
sheet up to 4 in. thick. The welder has 
a 12-ft. rubber-covered lead-in, 34-in. 
reach tongs, adjustable tips of special 
copper alloy. It is completely insulated 
against electrical shock. 

To weld, the operator puts the tip 
on the metal, presses down on the han- 
dle, then lifts the trigger switch until 
the weld is made. The job finished, he 
releases the handle and moves the 
welder to the next job. 

e Availability: two weeks. 


P, 3. 


Bar for upending steel drums uses a 
brace and grip for quick, easy lifts. Th« 
design cuts lifting force needed to 30% 
of the weight of the drum. The make 
Melooz Mfg. Co., 4730 Avalon Blvd.. 
Los Angeles 11. 

Centrifugal blower for oil and gas 
burners on industrial furnaces can b« 
attached directly to the combustion 
equipment without couplings or union: 
Flanges make the connection. ‘Th 
maker: Vapofer Corp., 10326 §. Throo 
St., Chicago 43. 
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Dictaphone Presents the TIME-MASTER— 
The New Personal Dictating Machine 





Amazing new electronic Dictaphone 
Machine uses revolutionary plastic belt 


Here’s big news for all businessmen—great news for 


businessmen on the go! 


Here’s the brand-new Dictaphone TIME-MASTER 
an electronic dictating machine that’s just right for 
the office . . . and made to order for the road! 

The slim, compact TIME-MASTER is the only dictating 
machine that will listen and record right in your desk 
drawer! 


And you can take it with you! This sturdy little travel- 
ing companion goes wherever you go never lets you 
vet behind in vour work! It’s the one dictating machine 
that takes the “lug” out of luggage! 

The TIME-MASTER electronically records your busi- 
ness voice through tiny hand or desk microphone. It’s 
the first and only dictating machine to record on a 
plastic belt. 

The handy little TIME-MASTER Memobelt re¢ ords 


at constant groove speed gives both uniform tonal 


quality and uniform, measured backspacing from start 
to finish. Result: Better recording for you, easier tran- 


scribing for your secretary! 


No other dictating machine has all this: Lightweight 
’ 


portability ! 
fileability of the recording! Constant recording quality! 


All-metal sturdiness! Easy mailability and 


Uniform backspacing! Rapid place-finding of previous 
dictation! 

Both you and your secretary will agree—the TIME- 
MASTER is today’s outstanding personal dictating ma- 
chine! 


Dictaphone Corporation 


Department F-8, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C, 


So easy to mail! The amazing plastic Memobelt—the only 
recording medium that fits into a 7x4 envelope, that can 
be dropped into a standard mail chute! 


[] Please show me the new TIME-MASTER. 


(] Please send TIME-MASTER literature. 
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DICGTAPHONE 


Electronic Dictation 


Your Name 








Company 


Street Addr 





City & Zone 
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PUT UP CUSHIONTONE 
TO END OFFICE NOISE 


These men are ending noise in 
this office with a ceiling of Arm- 
strong’s Cushiontone®. Right 
away, employees’ work will im- 
prove. There will be less con- 
fusion, fewer costly errors. 

Efficiency always increases 
when you put up Cushiontone, 
because Cushiontone makes an 
office quiet. It eliminates for 
good nerve-racking din. Cushion- 
tone goes up fast, with little 
disturbance of routine. 

Armstrong’s Cushiontone is 
a perforated fiberboard with 
484 deep holes in every 12” 


square. It can be cleaned 


and repainted again and again 
without loss of acoustical effi- 
ciency. Ask your Armstrong 
contractor for an estimate on 
your own office. You'll be 
pleasantly surprised. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET “What 
to do about Office Noise.” It gives 
all the facts. Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Acoustical Department, 4807A 
Walnut Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


ARMSTRONG’S CUSHIONTONE 


vw 
Made by the Makers of Armstrong's Linoleum and Asphalt Tile 
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Furniture 
Sirs: 

We have read with a great deal 
interest your story on the production 
furniture [BW —Jun.26'48,p34|. Y. 
have done a splendid job in presenti: 
the many problems confronting th 
industry and what they are doing 
solve them. The Board of Directo: 
at its meeting today, directed that it 
sincere appreciation of this splendi:| 
article be extended to you. 

Ropney D. Scuoprs 
FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS ASSN., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Sirs: 

Your criticisms of the furniture in 
dustry were so tactful that they can 
hardly be considered as other than 
constructive. Your compliments wer 
restrained to a point evidencing wisc 
judgment and good taste. 

Axvin A. Voi 
PRESIDENT, 
THE MENGEL CO., 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Sirs: 

You have written a splendid article 
fairly presenting the furniture manu- 
facturing industry and its problems. 

FREDERICK H. MUELLER 
MUELLER FURNITURE CO., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Sirs: 

Your furniture article was interesting 
reading—pertinent and thought-stimu- 
lating. 

It gave me a still higher regard for 
the evident effort required to get out 
a weekly magazine as comprehensive as 
Business Week. 

H. V. Tyapen 
PRESIDENT-TREASURER, 
THADEN-JORDAN FURNITURE CORP., 
ROANOKE, VA. 


Sirs: 
I think you have covered the furn: 
ture situation very well. 
D. L. Jorpan 


PRESIDENT, 
JOHNSON-CARPER FURNITURE CO., INC., 
ROANOKE, VA. 


Sirs: 

Although you mention that Drexel is 
“up to its ears in research,” I believe 
vou would be pleasantly surprised at 
the progress that has been made during 
the brief period since your visit. Our 
laboratory is now in full swing and, 
even though we are not yet prepared to 
release any information on develo; 
ments, this fresh approach to the solving 
(f f-rniture manufacturing problems 's 
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PORTRAIT OF A PROSPECT LISTENING 


eee tO your 


selling story 

This prospect is just two steps away from signing your sales contract. 
MECHANIZED SELLING is making the contact for you, arousing his interest, 
and creating preference for your product. When your salesman arrives on 

the scene, he will be able to concentrate his selling ability and time on making a 


specific proposal and closing the order. 


This is MECHANIZED SELLING at work. It applies the high speed, low cost tools 


of ADVERTISING to the preliminary steps in the manufacture of a sale, 


When MECHANIZED SELLING performs these important functions your 


salesman is able to make the most effective use of his selling ability . . . to sell. 


THE END RESULT IS LOWER UNIT COSTS PER SALE. 


“Mechanized Selling at Work,” is the title of a 
searching discussion of this important subject. It is 
published by McGraw-Hill, and you can get your 
free copy simply by asking your McGraw-Hill man 


for it, or writing for it today. 


MECHANIZED SELLING 


When your advertising is per 5 


PUBLICATION § 


HEADQUARTERS FOR INDUSTRIAL INFORMATION 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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ELECT the press which will 
make your product to your 
specifications at lowest cost for 
production and maintenance. 
Such a method of choice will 
lead you to the Stokes organ- 
ization . . . to the one press 
you need from the Stokes full 
line of plastic molding presses. 
Stokes engineers are experi- 
enced in planning operations 
for profitable production on all 
kinds of presses... fully auto- 
matic, semi-automatic, closure, 
plunger . . . special presses for 
special needs . . . and plastic 
preforming equipment. 
In addition to complete press 





service, Stokes is prepared tu 
supply you with product cost 
studies and advice on mold de- 
sign. On automatic presses, 
Stokes breaks in new molds 
and sets machines for produc- 
tion . . . sends demonstrators 
to help you get started and to 
train your men for profitable 
operation, 


You are invited to use this 
complete service by which 
Stokes answers your questions 
about molding presses. There 
is more to buying a press than 
picking one “off the shelf” 

F. J. Stokes Machine 
Co., 5956 Tabor Road, 
Philadelphia 20, Pa. 





Stokes also makes Automatic Plastic Molding Machines, 
Closure Presses, Preforming Presses, Powder Metal and 
Ceramic Presses, High Vacuum Processing Equipment 











proving highly satistactury and profit. 
ble. : 

W. D. HarrMa: 
DREXEL FURNITURE CO., 
DREXEL, N. C. . 


Minnesota Wants Steel 
Sirs: 

With reference to your report on th 
steel supply and distribution {BW 
Jun.19'48,p80|, I believe one poi 
could be added. In general, the pu 
chaser of steel is getting his portion « 
added supply as a result of the increase: 
demand and production; in particular 
the purchaser of steel furthest remove: 
from the mills is being starved. 

The metal-working industry of this 
state of Minnesota—producer of a grea 
bulk of the iron ore required by the stec 
manufacturer—is approaching a point } 
of desperation. Due to the impetus ot 
war, the demands of an active and en 
larged local market, and the competenc« 
and productivity of capital and labor lo 
cated here, the metal-working industries 
now employ more than the food indus 
tries, impossible as that statement ma\ 
seem. 

However, the typical manufacturer, | 
making some agricultural implement 
such as a hay loader, has had his supply 
of steel from the manufacturer progres 
sively reduced from 100% to 50%, to 
20%. Pipe for wells is almost unobtain- 
able. Sheet steel is procurable, for the 
most part, only from the gray market. 
though with growing frequency shipped 
direct from the mill at from 250% to 
300% over list. 

The Minnesota manufacturer using 
steel is mad. As president of the. Mid- 
Continent Council of Development 
Agencies, I can testify that so, too, is the 
manufacturer in neighboring states lo- 
cated at some distance from steel-pro- 
ducing centers. 

What particularly provokes us are 
the statements of the steel manufactur- 
ers, to wit: (1) “We are doing all we 
can,” which is belied by the gray mar- 
ket shipments from their plants, and, 
(2) “We cannot be held responsible for 
dislocated industry,” which is their way 
of telling us that because we are babes 
in industry we have no right to live. 

Due to the location of the Mesabi | 
iron range, Minnesota is by no means | 
helpless. Recrimination and retaliation 














are injurious to all, and foreign to our 
natural inclinations. But, let this b« 
considered a voice of warning, as well 
as of petition, addressed to those who 
wish no interruption of the free flow of 
high-grade, low-cost ferrous oxide annu- 
ally traveling down the Great Lakes to 
Pittsburgh and points between. 

J. W. Crarx 
DEPT. OF BUSINESS RESEARCH & DVLPT., 
STATE OF MINNESOTA 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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Attack on High Wiring Costs 


Appliance dealers, worried about size of installation charges 
on electric stoves, launch four-point program to bring them down. 
Cost to consumer of rewiring, etc., up more than 60% since prewar. 


More electric stoves are being sold 
this year than ever before. In the first 


five months, 19 manufacturers who ac- 


count for about $5% of total produc- 
tion sold 538,212 domestic electric 
ranges, says the National Electrical Man- 
ufacturers Assn. In the same period of 
1947, their sales were 362,889. 

e Wory—But the industry is far from 
happy. It is worrying over high installa- 
tion costs—which may reduce sales some 
day, when accumulated demand slacks 
off. Last year, the average customer paid 
$49 to have his electric range installed, 
according to Electrical Merchandising, 
a McGraw-Hill publication. That's an 


increase of 63% over the $30 he had 
to pay in 1940. And that $49 represents 
oh part of the total installation cost. 
Many local utilities pay part of the 
charge as an inducement to the cus- 
tomer; the total cost last year averaged 
$77. 

Most of this installation charge has 
to be spent on rewiring the house. Wir- 
ing in most houses—particularly old ones 
—can handle a maximum electric load 
of about 3 kw. The modern electric 
range with all burners on full uses from 
74 kw. to 12 kw. If vou try to put 12 
kw. through a wiring system built to 
handle only 3 kw., there’s a good chance 





Last night there war mass political picketing at Gimbel 
Brothers store. This mass picketing was organized by the Greater 
New York C10 Council, wbich includes. among others. all the left- 
wing Department Store Union local in New York. Many right- 


wing locals have withdrawn from the City C1O Council. 


The mass picketing was directed against Gimbels because one 
of their executives under subpoena from a Sub-Commitice of 
the United States House of Representatives. testified with respect 
to Communist infiltration into the leadership of certain Depart 


went Store Union locals. 


The hearings of the Congressional Sub-Committee are being 
held pursuant to a letter of authority from the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor of the Hou-e of Representatives, dated June 25, 
1948. This letter, which it 2 matter of public record, states: 


“You and the members of your Sub-Committee are hereby 
authorised and directed to conduct a thorough study and investi- 
gation to determine to what extent Communists have infiltrated 
inte laber organizations which serve the industries of the United 
States. You are further directed to ascertain whether or not the 
objectives, activities, methods ond means «sed and proposed by 


Bloomingdale’s Gimbels 
Namm’s Oppenheim Collins 





The Facts about the Picketing 
At Gimbels Last Night 


Soks Fifth Avenue 


Communist leaders and labor organizations are in violation ef 
any Federal Statutes and endanger peaceful industrial relations 
between emplovers and employees, jeopardize our free enterprise 
system ond threaten the security of our Government, * * *” 


Among the stores whose executives were subpoenaed, were 
Bloomingdale’+, Macy's, Gimbels, Stern's, Namm's, Oppenheim 
Collins. Lane Bryant. and others. Testimony both by department 
store management» and usuon leaders is # matter of public record. 
The charge on the part of the focal union leaders and their con- 
federates in the Greater New York CIO Council that there was « 
conspiracy between the Congressional Sub-Committee and the 
de to destroy these unions is am utter 





pai store e' 


and complete falsehood. 


The public should know that im singling out Gimbele for this 
attack the Greater New York CIO Council ie endeavoring to coerce 
and imtimidate witnesses called by « duly constituted Congres 
sional Commitice and sworn to testify. This tactic has one par 
pore only, and that is to conceal the facts and obscure the issues. 


There is wo labor dispute st Cimbele, The mass picketing 
was volely for a political parpose. 
Macy’s 


Soks-34th 


ane Bryant 








New York Competitors Rally Around Gimbels 


Cooperation between Gimbels and Macy's 
is rarer than a Hatfield-McCoy wedding. 
But last week the two arch-rivals—and six 
other stores—took joint newspaper ads in a 
common cause: to protest the picketing of 
Gimbels by the leftist Greater New York 
C.L.O. Council. The stores said the picket- 
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ing was to intimidate store executives who 
had been subpoenaed by a congressional sub- 
committee. The committee is investigating 
Communist influences in New York store 
unions. The unions had another story: 
a union-busting conspiracy, they said, be- 
tween store officials and the committee. 
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A. B. DICK '°400”’ SERIES 
MIMEOGRAPHS WITH 


New duplicating ease and 
speed. Designed for flexible, 
positive control of paper, ink 
and copy. For use with all 
makes of suitable stencil dupli- 
cating products. See these 

new models at your nearest 

A. B. Dick branch or distribu- 
tor—listed in the phone book— 
or write for information. 

A. B. Dick Company, 

720 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 

The Mimeograph Company, Ltd.; 
Toronto, Canada. 


A.B. DICK 
2 “the oldest name 


in mimeographing” 
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VENTILATION 


Have you visited your employee wash 
room’ lately? Is the air fresh and clean 
free from smoke, steam, odors, or excess 
heat2 If not, it can be with little cost or 
trouble. An ILG Self-Cooled Motor Pro 
peller Fan will change the air rapidly, 
providing a cool, sweet atmosphere your 
workers will appreciate. You will find good 


EXCLUSIVE, PATENTED ILG 
*SELF-COOLED MOTOR 


far Propeller Fans cleans 


ventilation is good business! Send coupon 


or phone Branch Office (consult classified 


tselt 


directory) for FREE ventilating suxvey 


ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO., 2888 N. Crawford Avenue 
Chicago 41, Ill. Offices in more than 40 Principal! Cities 


C0 Make FREE Ventilating Survey 0 Send new Condensed Catalog 
Firm Name 


Individual 
FREE: Colorful new Con- 
emnene Be ‘ ----==  densed Catalog & Data 
Book. Complete, concise, 
convenient — act today! 








your house will burn down. So, befo 
you can hook up an electric stove, th 
part of your wiring that runs from ¢! 
street to your main fuse box, and fro 
there to the stove, must be replaced. 
e Program—'l'o try to beat down hig 
installation costs, the National Elk 
trical Retailers Assn. is pushing a fou 
point economy progran. The assoc 
tion wants: 

(1) Adequate wiring in new house 
Most buildings being built today ai 
badly underwired in the light of grO\ 
ing use of electrical appliances. Puttin 
adequate wiring in at the time the hou 
is built is much cheaper than replacin 
wiring later. 

(2) “Pooling” of installations by coi 
tractors in a single city. If only a fe 
contractors did all the installations (i: 
stead of each contractor doing a few 
the specialists would be able to operat 
full-time installation departments, wit 
specially trained men. The associatio: 
feels that would cut costs a lot. 

(3) Cooperation with local plumber: 
and contractors’ organizations in indi 
vidual cities, to develop specialized cost 
cutting programs. 

(4) Modification of some city an 

state building codes as they apply t 
wiring. In many places, these loca 
codes require safety precaution mor 
stringent than the. association thinks i 
necessary. It would like to see all code 
standardized along the lines of the Na 
tional Electric Code—the minimun 
safety standard of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters for electric wiring. It 
is recommended by the National Fir 
Protection Assn., and is approved by the 
American Standards Assn. 
e “Gold-Plated City”—One shining ex- 
ample today of high installation costs 
for electric ranges is Milwaukee. It’s 
called “the gold-plated citv’’ by outsid: 
electrical interests. Principal reason is 
the city building code; it requires, 
among other things, that a house with 
an electric stove must have its wiring 
laid in rigid steel conduits. 

As a result, when a Milwaukee house 
holder buys an electric range, he must 
pay from $85 to $115 to have it installed 
e Campaign—Early this year, the Mil- 
waukee chapter of N.E.R.A. decided to 
try to do something about it. Its mem- 
bers felt that their sales of ranges were 
being held back by high wiring costs 
So they told their story in local news 
papers in paid advertising space. 

One immediate result was not quite 
what they had hoped for: The local elec 
trical contractors felt that the ads mad« 
them the scapegoats. So they replied 
also in paid space. For a while, the ai 
was full of charges and countercharges 
And the main issue—revision of the cit 
building code—was almost lost sight « 
in the melee. 

e Council Said “No”—But by last wee! 
the two groups had managed to get t 
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gether. Both —— the city council 
for revision of the wiring section of the 
local code, so that wiring costs could 
be reduced. The council turned them 
down, but left the door open for future 
dickering. The entire building code is in 
process of revision, the council said, so 
this fall both groups can suggest changes 
to bring its wiring provisions in line 
with the National Electrical Code. 

The catch in all this, according to 
the retailers, is that the code has been 
in the revision stage for several years. 
So they feel they are getting the polit- 
ical run-around. 

If the Milwaukee campaign succeeds, 

the present code requirement that rigid 
steel conduit be used would be dropped. 
In its place, the code would permit use 
of cable. This would mean big savings 
in both material and labor costs. An- 
other advantage: Many houses built in 
recent years are already equipped with 
cable; they would not have to be rewired 
at all. 
e Low-Cost Areas—Perhaps the biggest 
success in holding down installation 
cost to the customer has been in Chi- 
cago and Detroit. The jobs have been 
done without reference to the building 
code in either city—but they weren't 
too tough to begin with. 

Chicago’s electric utility, Common- 

wealth Edison Co., supervises a big 
pooling operation. For one-, two-, and 
three-family houses, installation is free. 
On ranges sold by the company itself, 
one of two contractors does the installa- 
tion, and gets paid by Edison. For a 
one-family house he gets $34.50; for a 
two-family house, $44.50; for a three- 
family house, $55. For installing an 
electric water-heater he gets $72.50, 
which includes both wiring and plumb- 
ing. The two contractors specialize in 
this work, which cuts cost per job. And 
they find that their costs average out: 
Easy jobs offset those that cost more 
than Edison allows. 
@ Others, Too—The two contractors will 
also install for other retailers—and they 
get the same allowance from Edison. 
There is no compuision here; the allow- 
ance is also paid to any other contractor 
who does an installation. But the tend- 
ency has been for most retailers to give 
the two specialists almost all installation 
business—just because they are special- 
ists. 

This free-installation plan covers only 
about 40% of the dwelling units in the 
city. For apartments, Edison has a dif- 
ferent plan. It makes the apartment 
owner a flat allowance of $45 for a range 
installation. The owner makes his own 
deal with a contractor, pays any cost 
over the Edison allowance himself. 

Edison started this plan in 1937. Rea- 
son it has not dropped it despite the 
power pinch: Cooking load is off-peak 
load. In other words, ranges need cur- 
rent at those hours of the day when gen- 
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HISTORICALLY SPEAKING 
“DELENDA EST 


CARTHAGO”* 


GENERALLY SPEAKING 
“the container is part ! 
of the product” 





And a mighty important part indeed! 
Important because General Engineered 
Shipping Containers are designed spe- 
cifically for the product. They are com- 
pact and lightweight—no space or 
weight is wasted. They support and 
protect the product. 


a 


Gusaeul General 
w Nailed Box 
irebound 
Furthermore, frequently the product Crate 


and the container can “roll” down the 
production line together, as a unit. Re- 
sult: you save man-hours and increase 





production. 
General Cleated 
Our engineers will be glad to study Corrugated General 
& & , Container Ali-Bound Box 


your packing problems. Write today. 
Also send for your free copy of the cur- 
rent issue of “The General Box.” 





*Marcus Porcius Cato (234-149 B. C.) senior 


‘ . Genera! 
Roman Senator, concluded many major speeches Corrugated Generalift 
with the ringing warning that, “‘Carthage must Sen Petes 


be destroyed.” 


GENERAL BOX COMPANY .- engineered shipping 


GENERAL OFFICES: 502 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. containers 
OISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: Brooklyn, Cincinnati 
Detroit, East St. Lovis, Kansas City, Lovisville, Milwaukee 

New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchendon, Natch 
Continental Box Company. inc.: 
Hovysion, Dailas. 
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chosen by A. 0. SMITH CORPORATION, 
nationally known manufacturer, 
to handle automobile frames 


Cost of handling automobile frames has been drastically re- 
duced since installation of ROSS Lift Trucks at A. O. Smith 
Corporation, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Formerly handled singly, 
one man and a ROSS Lift Truck now handle and stack the 
bulky frames in unit loads of six or more at a time! And the 
job is done with far greater safety because the need for cable- 


riggers on the pile has been eliminated. 


Hydraulic steering makes the operator's job easier and pneu- 


matic tires assure all-weather indoor-outdoor operation. 


ROSS Lift Trucks can simplify your handling problems and 
reduce your cosis even as they have done for A. O. Smith 


Corporation. Get all the facts. 


THE ROSS CARRIER CO. 


300 MILLER STREET, BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 


Direct Factory Branches and Distributors Throughout the World 








eraung equipment isn’t working at 
capacity anyhow. So range load dox 
worsen the power shortage. 

e Detroit Cost—In Detroit, a single 
tractor installs the bulk of the elec 
ranges. The customer pays the cont 
tor a flat fee of $38.75. The ¢ 
arrangement between Detroit Ed: 
Co. and this contractor is unkno 
But some industry observers feel | 
the flat charge of $38.75 is less than 
actual cost of the average installat 
e Fewer Subsidies—Before the 
many local utilities underwrote par! 
all of the cost of installation. Only a 
do today. There are two reasons 
the others have dropped it: 

(1) They felt that it was poor pi 
relations to subsidize new load 
time when newspaper headlines \ 
screaming about power shortages. 

(2) Many state utility commiss: 
have recently refused to allow such sub 
sidies as a legitimate business expc: 
e Holdouts—Among the companies that 
still make installation allowances: 

Boston Edison Co.—$40 on a ran: 
$50 on a water-heater. 

Indianapolis Power & Light ( 
up to $45 on a range; up to $30 « 
water-heater. 

New York State Electric & Gas C 
$15 on each. 

Plymouth County (Mass.) Electric 
Co.—up to $30 on a range; up to $10) 

a water-heater. 


Public Service Co. of Oklahoma—up 








Retail Consultant 


Rising department stor~ costs (page 52 
are wid~-ing the field for retail doctors. 
[-*-* to bong out his shingle is Joseph J 
Thu.os. ~reviously assistant to the president 
of Goldblatt Brothers (Chicago), and betor 
that vice-president and controller of R. I 
Macy & Co. (New York). His service wi!! 
cover merchandising, operations, expens: 
control, budgets, organization. 
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to $20 on a range; none on a water- 
heater. 

Union Electric Co. of Missouri—up 
to $40 on a range; up to $25 on a water- 
heater. 

Consumers’ Public Power District, 
Nebraska—up to $30 on each. 

Los Angeles municipal system—$35 

on whichever is installed first; $10 on 
the other when it is installed. 
e Pooling Helped—In San Francisco, 
right after the war, it cost the owner of 
a one-family house about $110 to install 
a range. Today the charge is down to 
$75. Reason: Local retailers and con- 
tractors agreed to channel all installa- 
tions through two contractors. 

One of these later dropped out of 

the deal; he couldn’t make a profit on 
$75 installations. But the other one is 
making a go of it despite high costs: $30 
for materials; $22 a day for labor; plus 
the cost of keeping one truck equipped 
for the service and the sharp postwar 
tise in overhead. 
e Code Hurts—Louisville, Ky., has a 
strict local building code. So the cost 
of installing an electric range within 
city limits has been around $75 for 
some time. But outside the city it costs 
much less—because the suburbs are un- 
der the National Electrical Code. 

Retailers in Louisville are fighting for 
a more liberal local code. To boost sales 
inside the city, a few have been kicking 
back part of the sales price to customers 
to cover some of the installation charge. 
But this “salting” is far from general. 

Louisville contractors were asked to 
join in a pooling arrangement, like those 
which have worked out so well in Chi- 
cago, Detroit, and San Francisco. Their 
reply: It doesn’t work anywhere but in 
the very big cities. For proof, they point 
to nearby Cincinnati; contractors there 
had to give up installation pooling when 
they found that pool prices tended to 
go right back up to the levels that ex- 
isted before pooling. 
© Other Cities—Here’s the way the sit- 
uation shapes up in some other cities: 

In Wilmington, Del., the charge for 
installing a range varies from $40 to 
$75. Some retailers complain that con- 
tractors are demanding a kickback from 
them before agreeing to install a range 
—in addition to the regular charge, 
which they collect from the customer. 

In Rochester, N. Y., it costs about 
$65 to install a range. Contractors here 
blame high labor costs principally (elec- 
tricians recently got a 15¢ hourly wage 
boost). Contractors have turned down 
a suggestion that they pool installations; 
they say it “sounds like socialized medi- 
cine.” 

In Dallas, fewer electric ranges have 
been sold this year than last, because of 
the power shortage. This has tended to 
boost installation charges, which now 
range from $35 to $100, average about 


$60. 
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PORTABLE 


~ WATER COOLER 


ELECTRIC WATER BOY 


Norge Rollator refrigeration chills 
water to constant temperature. 
Costs just a few pennies a day. 
Portable—no plumbing—just plug 
in any electric outlet. 5-quart built- 
in reservoir—use with or without 
water bottle. Smartly styled, sturdy 
steel construction. Includes cup 
dispenser and drip pan. Matching 
cabinet (extra) provides for con- 
venient disposal of used cups and 
waste water. Ideal for offices, lob- 
bies, reception rooms, stores, filling 
Stations, etc. 


NORGE PRESSURE TYPE 
WATER COOLER 


Modern, streamlined, with cabinet 
of heavy gauge steel, finished in 
golden-tan. Norge Rollator refrig- 
eration. Base is recessed for toe- 
room. Sanitary top is beautiful, 
light-tan porcelain. Easily cleaned. 
No-splash top. Used in factories, 
buildings and restaurants every- 
where. 
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nationally known mar 
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Cost of handling automobile frames has 
duced since installation of ROSS Lift Tr: 
Corporation, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Forn 
‘ one man and a ROSS Lift Truck now hi 
| bulky frames in unit loads of six or more 
job is done with far greater safety becaus: 
riggers on the pile has been eliminated. 


J Hydraulic steering makes the operator's job easier and pneu- 
matic tires assure all-weather indoor-outdoor operation. 


ROSS Lift Trucks can simplify your handling problems and 
reduce your costs even as they have done for A. O. Smith 


Corporation. Get all the facts. 


TSW THE ROSS CARRIER CO. 


300 MILLER STREET, BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 


Direct Factory Branches and Distributors Throughout the World 
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eraung equipment isn’t working at 
capacity anyhow. So range load do: 
worsen the power shortage. 

e Detroit Cost—In Detroit, a sing|c 
tractor installs the bulk of the elc 
ranges. The customer pays the cont 
tor a flat fee of $38.75. The « 
arrangement between Detroit Ed 
Co. and this contractor s unkn 
But some industry observers feel | 
the flat charge of $38.75 is less than 
actual cost of the average installat 
e Fewer Subsidies—Before the 
many local utilities underwrote par! 
all of the cost of installation. Only a 
do today. There are two reasons 
the others have dropped it: 

(1) They felt that it was poor p 
relations to subsidize new load 
time when newspaper headlines € 
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Retail Consultant 


Rising department stor> costs (page >- 
are wid--ing the field for retail doctors 
Ie‘ to ag out his shingle is Joseph | 
Thus. ~veviously assistant to the presiden 
of Goldblatt Brothers (Chicago), and bei 
that vice-president and controller of R. 
Macy & Co. (New York). His service \\! 
cover merchandising, operations, expe!s 
control, budgets, organization. 
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to $20 on a range; none on a water- 
heater. 

Union Electric Co. of Missouri—up 
to $40 on a range; up to $25 on a water- 
heater. 

Consumers’ Public Power District, 
Nebraska—up to $30 on each. 

Los Angeles municipal system—$35 

on whichever is installed first; $10 on 
the other when it is installed. 
e Pooling Helped—In San Francisco, 
right after the war, it cost the owner of 
a one-family house about $110 to install 
a range. Today the charge is down to 
$75. Reason: Local retailers and con- 
tractors agreed to channel all installa- 
tions through two contractors. 

One of these later dropped out of 
the deal; he couldn’t make a profit on 


ne ide installations. But the other one is 


: ing a go of it despite high costs: $30 


HHT 
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WE Fe PVA AWAGAANAD VUES IAEA LEAL AES 
tractors are demanding a kickback from 
them before agreeing to install a range 
—in addition to the regular charge, 
which they collect from the customer. 

In Rochester, N. Y., it costs about 
$65 to install a range. Contractors here 
blame high labor costs principally (elec- 
tricians recently got a 15¢ hourly wage 
boost). Contractors have turned down 
a suggestion that they pool installations; 
they say it “sounds like socialized medi- 
cine.” 

In Dallas, fewer electric ranges have 
been sold this year than last, because of 
the power shortage. This has tended to 
boost installation charges, which now 
A from $35 to $100, average about 
$60. 
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PORTABLE 


WATER COOLER 


ELECTRIC WATER BOY 


Norge Rollator refrigeration chills 
water to constant temperature. 
Costs just a few pennies a day. 
Portable—no plumbing—just plug 
in any electric outlet. 5-quart built- 
in reservoir—use with or without 
water bottle. Smartly styled, sturdy 
steel construction. Includes cup 
dispenser and drip pan. Matching 
cabinet (extra) provides for con- 
venient disposal of used cups and 
waste water. ideal for offices, lob- 
bies, reception rooms, stores, filling 
stations, etc. 


NORGE PRESSURE TYPE 
WATER COOLER 


Modern, streamlined, with cabinet 
of heavy gauge steel, finished in 
golden-tan. Norge Rollator refrig- 
eration. Base is recessed for toe- 
room. Sanitary top is beautiful, 
light-tan porcelain. Easily cleaned. 
No-splash top. Used in factories, 
buildings and restaurants every- 
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The Department Store Problem 
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store sales continued to 


1 Department 
climb in 1947, according to Harvard 
University’s Malcolm P. McNair . . 
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stallment) sales gained, while . . 
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jumped from 28.1% 
sharpest rise since 1932, and... 
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2 His annual survey, released last week, 
shows that the average sales slip grew 
again in 1947, beating 1946 by 4l¢ but... 


y Transactions vs. Costs 
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4 The number of transactions (for 13 
identical companies) declined, and the 
cost of each transaction rose. So . . . 
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6 Net profits (before the federal govern- 

ment took its slice of taxes) slipped 
downward for the third year in a row 
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FIBERGLAS* 





eee Silent partner in cool, clean air conditioning! 


Wherever you find the welcome, refreshing 
comfort of air conditioning, there, too, you'll 
probably find Fiberglas. For air conditioners of 
almost every type—room-size units, larger 
“packages” and big central systems—clean the 
air as well as cool it. In most systems, this 
cleaning is done with Dust-Stop Replacement- 
Type Air Filters, a Fiberglas product. 

High dirt-catching efficiency and compact- 
ness are outstanding reasons for DusT-STOP’s 
popularity, along with their ready availability 
everywhere and their low cost of replacement. 

Only Dust-Stop has a filter pack made of 
Fiberglas. Being glass, it has no odor, is un- 


affected by moisture in the air. And because 
these fibers are so fine, they permit air to pass 
freely, yet provide tremendous surface area for 
the viscous adhesive that catches and holds the 
dirt. Too, this adhesive, exclusively Dust-STopP’s, 
has no odor and will not evaporate. It soaks 
quickly into particles of impinged dust—an 
action that maintains the filter’s high effective- 
ness, even when heavily loaded. 

Dust-Stop Air Filters are made in a wide 
variety of sizes for practically every air-con- 
ditioning application. For further information, 
write Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, 


Dept. 803, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


In Canada: Fiberglas Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 





OWENS-CORNING 









Photo of room air conditioner, 
courtesy of Carrier Corpo- 
ration, Syracuse, New York 
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AIR FILTERS 





*FIBERGLAS isthe trade-mark (Reg.U.S.Pat.Off.) for a variety of products made of or with glass fibers by Owens-Corning Fibergios Corporation. 

















From ancient history... 











TO HISTORY (x 742 making 


Popular parlor diversion of the 90’s was the 
stereoscope. Many a courtship was conducted 
against its three-dimensional background of the 
world’s historic wonders. A simple affair, the twin- 
lensed stereoscope presented few manufacturing problems. 


Today, television brings into our homes famous people 

in the very act of making history. It also brings a 
staggering array of technical problems, which leading 
manufacturers are solving with the aid of United-Carr and 
its subsidiaries. A few of the many electronic 

devices we are currently supplying to the radio and 


television industry are shown at the right. 


Whatever you manufacture, you may be reasonably certain 
that somewhere there is a place for United-Carr 

products — products designed specifically to speed 
production, cut costs, help make finer finished articles. 
Our design engineers are at your command. Remember, 
“Little things make a big difference.” United-Carr 
Fastener Corp., Cambridge 42, Massachusetts. 


UNITED-CARR FASTENER CORP. 
— 
- 
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Marketing Picture 


Three developments highlighted th 

marketing picture this week: 
e FTC Acts—The Federal Trade Con 
mission made it clear that it is goin, 
to blaze away at “exclusive dealing 
contracts—taking advantage of the vic 
tory the Justice Dept. won recently i: 
a U. S. District Court in a suit agains: 
Standard Oil Co. of California (BW 
Jun.12’48,p24). 

FTC’s present target is Gamble 
Skogmo, Inc., big midwestern retail 
chain. FTC says the company lessen 
competition and creates a monopoly b, 
selling its merchandise to 1,600 asso 
ciated retail stores only on condition 
that the stores agree not to deal in an 
similar merchandise of Gamble-Skog 
mo’s competitors. 

Many a manufacturer and distributor 
with contracts like this will be wonder 
ing if his industry might be next on 
the FTC target list. 

e Antitrust—The Justice Dept. stepped 
up its antitrust drive on three fronts 
paint, eggs, and cast-iron pipe. 

In Pittsburgh, 14 paint manufactur 
ers and some of their officers were in 
dicted by a federal grand jury on price 
fixing charges. The indictments charg« 
that the defendants eliminated pric« 
competition by agreeing to fix and 
stabilize prices—thereby boosting the 
price of paint. 

The defendant companies: American 
Marietta Co.; Columbus Varnish Co.: 
Cook Paint & Varnish Co.; Devoe & 
Raynolds Co.; E. I. du Pont de Ne 
mours & Co.; General Paint Corp.: 
Glidden Co.; Grand Rapids Varnish 
Co.; Interchemical Corp.; Lilly Varnish 
Co. and its subsidiary, the Lilly Co.: 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.; Sherwin 
Williams Co.; Southern Varnish Corp 

In Boston, the department filed civil 
suit against the Boston Fruit & Produc« 
Exchange and 12 egg dealers. Thi 
charge: conspiracy to fix egg prices 
throughout New England. 

In Trenton, N. J., a U. S. District 
Court judge entered a consent decre¢ 
against five leaders of the cast-iron pres- 
sure pipe industry. The judgment can- 
cels all existing lease-license agreements 
among the defendants, and enjoins 
them from making any similar agree 
ments in the future. One of the de 
fendants, U. S. Pipe & Foundry Co.. 
will be particularly hard hit: It must 
license its 50 patents free to all comers 
in the future. 
¢ Sears Expands—Sears, Roebuck & Co 
announced plans to build its 12th mail 
order warehouse and shipping center. 
The new building, which will also house 
a big retail store, will be erected on 4 
36-acre site northwest of the busines: 
section of Columbus, Ohio. Construc 
tion will not start until next year. 
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She’s celebrating her 





Paper Anniversary 





T’S a year-in, year-out partnership when Multigraph we 
methods go to work in an office. From that moment a 
on, paperwork becomes streamlined. The problem of uf ty ii r= | P 


making enough legible copies by handwriting, typing, or 
old-fashioned duplicating methods is banished. 


TRAOE- MARK REG US PAT OFF 
SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Multilith, Systemat and Muitigraph are Registered Trade Marks 
of Addressograph-Muitigraph Corporation 


The modern Multigraph way, you write just once (with 
pen, pencil or any writing machine) on a single master- 
sheet. Errors? Erase and rewrite as you would on paper. 
Then one duplicating operation quickly changes blank 
paper into clean, clear copies of business records—with 
form and added information completely reproduced. 





Multigraph methods have many advantages and appli- = od me 
Cations to speed k i busi | eae) MULTILITH Fag 

peed paperwork in any business, large or ANK | masters | 8 
small. To learn more about them, phone our nearest yok 
office, or write Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio. 

















INDUSTRIAL 


“Treasure 
ON THE 
MISSISSIPPI 
GULF COAST 


It’s a legend that Jean Lafite’s treasure is 
buried on the Mississippi Gulf Coast. It’s 
a fact that plentiful natural gas fuel, am- 
ple electric power, raw materials, friendly 
labor, adequate transportation, pure water 
and healthful climate—all industrial treas- 
ures—are readily accessible, making the 
Mississippi Gulf Coast a treasure chest of 
choice industrial sites. Investigate our 
dispersion advantages. Write the Cham- 
bers of Commerce in... 


See Pe tte 


oo a 
ee oe 
a oo nt is ee 
“ves eo” @ 


MISSISSIPPI GULF COAST 


You should be 
among the 


PAULIN 


Industrial Executives 
and 
Plant Operating Officials 
who will see and learn of 


GP-TO-THE-MINGTE Steel 


Mill Equipment, Supplies and Services 








sponsored by 


ASSOCIATION OF IRON & STEEL ENGINEERS 
1010 Empire Building, Pittsburgh, Po 
ATlantic 6323 _ 


PICTURE REPORT 


This new car owner, driving his auto 
from the dealer’s garage, has just signed 
up for “Carlife Guaranty”—a kind of 
car-hospitalization insurance. It guaran- 
tees his car against any mechanical de- 
fects or abnormal wear for two years or 
25,000 miles; it costs him $10 to $17, 
depending on the price of his car. The 


Car Hospitalization Protects Owner .. . 


car owner must bring his car in every 
1,000 miles (or each month) for serv- 
icing. (Owner pays for normal mainte- 
nance costs.) 

This system is the brainchild of 
George M. Taylor, Detroit Dodge 
dealer. His Carlife Guaranty Co. has 


sold the plan to more than 500 dealers. 


_.. And Builds New Business for Dealer 


A dealer keeps track of Carlife 
monthly checkups on this “pursuit 
board.” His participation in the plan 
nets him: (1) a small profit on the own- 
er’s fee; (2) a steady sale of oil, grease, 
tires, and accessories; and—eventually— 
(3) a fat commission from the resale 


of a used car in very good condition. 
Carlife is now pushing a vigorous pro- 
motional campaign to sell the system 
to 10,000 dealers throughout the U.S 
this year. Dealers get franchise rights 
and basic Carlife Guaranty kits for $385 
Supplementary packages cost $100. 
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Enter, the Perfectly 


Groomed Typewriter... 


Styled by Remington Rand 
““Make-up” by Zapon. Metalite Finishes 


HE’s a beauty, this new Remington Quiet 

DeLuxe KMC — with her two-toned gray 
“sales appeal” look. Her looks do credit to her 
mechanical superiority—reflecting a step ahead 
for a famous name in typewriters. You can prac- 
tically see that she'll operate efficiently—her 
smooth, flawless Zapon Metalite finish pro- 
claims her performance. 


The KMC’s finishing scheme took everything 
into consideration. Remington wanted an eye- 
resting, glare-free finish that would accelerate 
the typist’s efficiency. They specified a neutral 
color that would blend into any type of office 
setting. They wanted a durable finish with a 
longer lasting color—a finish that would protect 


their product. Remington Rand conceived a 
brilliant, all-inclusive finishing scheme. 


Atlas offered Zapon Metalites and Zapon Metal- 
ites carried out the manufacturer's concept to 
perfection. 


Your metal finishing problem may center around 
ofice equipment, home appliances, electrical 
devices—or toys and gadgets. It may call for 
quiet tones or brilliant ones. Protection may be 
more important in your instance than color. But 
typewriters, tools, toys or taximeters—you can 
count on easy-to-apply, easy-to-clean Zapon 
Metalites to provide distinctive sales appeal— 
an appeal that stays put under the wear and 
tear of daily use. 


For Finishes, address Atlas Powder Company at Stamford, Conn., or North Chicago, Ill. 


Zapon: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


POWDER COMPANY 
WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 


Offices in Principal Cities 


a lat 


Industrial Explosives * Industrial Finishes * Coated Fabrics « Acids 
o_2©«,;-,:: Activated Carbons « Industrial Chemicals : 
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FINANCE 


STEEL DRUMS are still a Rheem staple, but its stress on... 





HOT WATER HEATERS and other appliances shows that . . . 


Rheem Is Out to Build a Household Name 


The company has made its mark with industry here and 
abroad. Now it wants consumers to know about its appliances. 


There is nothing complicated about 
a steel drum. Essentially a drum is three 
pieces of thin steel wrapped around a 
column of air. 

The air is an inescapable component. 

It makes Rheem Mfg. Co. build drums 
in Chicago, New Orleans, and Balti- 
more, when it might be simpler to 
center everything at the home plant in 
Richmond, Calif. 
e Simple Economics—But you can go 
broke paying freight on the air in an 
empty drum. Ship enough sheet steel 
for 2,400 oil drums from Chicago to 
San Francisco and your bill is $1,608. 
Ship the drums instead and it costs 
$3,036. 

Arithmetic of that kind dictated 
Rheem’s decentralization, a process that 
has been going on for 17 years. The 
company started with a little job galvan- 
izing plant on the shores of San Fran- 
cisco Bay; now it has branch factories in 
nine marketing areas around the U.S., 
and in Australia, Singapore, Canada, 
and Brazil as well. 

e Dutch Plant—This week president 
Richard S$. Rheem (cover) announced 
plans for still another foreign drum 
plant: At Zaandam, Holland~a suburb 


, of Amsterdam—Rheem Evenblij N. V. 


will make drums to supply the $18-mil- 
lion refinery that Cal-Tex Oil is build- 
ing near Rotterdam to handle its Mid- 
dle East crude. The Zaandam plant 
(BW—May15’48,p124) is expected to 
be in production by late summer; it 
will use sheet steel supplied by Bene- 


58 


lux, the Belgium-Netherlands-Luxem- 
bourg customs union. 

e Good Business—The new facilities in 
the Netherlands will lift the total of 
Rheem’s foreign plants to nine. Rheem 
has at least a half interest in each; resi- 
dent nationals own the rest. 

Up to now Rheem’s foreign works 

have been frosting on the cake. Before 
stepping into Holland the company had 
invested $886,000 in foreign plants. 
Last year, the investment (now worth 
more than twice that much but still 
carried on the books at cost) returned 
$209,000 in dividends, around 234%. 
Counting earlier dividends, the invest- 
ment has been more than returned. 
e Fast Growth—Not long ago, dividend 
income of this size would have repre- 
sented a sizable portion of Rheem’s 
total earnings. But thanks to the stim- 
ulation of armament orders, its annual 
profit went from $277,000 in 1938 to 
between $1.3-million and $1.5-million 
in 1943-45. And in 1946—despite a 57% 
drop in sales—profits available for divi- 
dends came to $1.2-million. 

Last year, sales zoomed past $60-mil- 
lion—more than 50% above the 1946 
level. Profits shot up to $3.6-million. 
After preferred dividends, earnings 
equaled $3.48 a share of common s&ock. 
e Healthy Condition—Resources at the 
close of 1947 totaled close to $30-mil- 
lion. Fixed assets accounted for less 
than $11.1-million of that. Cash and 
receivables alone more than covered all 
its current liabilities. And Rheem has 





$11.1-million in working capital. Its 
surplus exceeds $19.8-million. 

The price range of Rheem common 

stock since 1943 (when it went on 
the New York Stock Exchange) has 
been $38 to $12.25. It’s now around 
$22. Dividends on the common were 
$1.15 last year; now the stock’s on a 
$2 annual basis. 
e Water Heaters and Tanks—Rheem 
has been so closely identified with steel 
drums and pails that it’s usually a jolt, 
even to investors, to learn that Rheem 
also makes more water heaters and tanks 
for water heaters than any other com- 
pany in the world. 

One reason for the obscurity of appii- 
ances in the Rheem line is that until 
just before the war, 80% of Rheem 


- water heaters were built for private 


labels. East of the Sierras the name 
meant little to consumers or jobbers. 
e Building a Name—Now the company 
is spending $1.5-million a year in ad- 
vertising, sales promotion, and merchan- 
dising aids to build up the Rheem labe! 
with consumers, jobbers, plumbers, and 
appliance dealers. Rheem is still build- 
ing water heaters for four or five promi- 
nent trade labels, and tanks for 25 other 
heater manufacturers. But the company 
no longer supplies the big mail-order 
houses. 

The appliance line embraces gas, oil, 
and electric water heaters, water soft- 
eners, gas- and oil-fired furnaces and 
heating units, stokers, septic tanks, 
range boilers. And it may one dav 
include ranges and refrigerators. 

e Creeping Up—The emphasis on appli- 
ance sales is reflected in the sales pat- 
tern. Steel drums and shipping pai's 
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accounted for 77% of Rheem’s dollar 
volume in 1940. Last year only 37% 
was in shipping containers, the rest in 
appliances. 

One drawback for drums, of course, is 
that they have to compete with autos 
and other consumer products for scarce 
flat-rolled steel. Solely because of the 
steel shortage, Rheem is making only 
60% of its drum potential. On the 
other hand, drums are “clean” business. 
Big users are solid-gold credit risks. 
There is no inventory or warehousing 
problem, because drums and pails are 
built to customer specifications. 

-© First Effort—How Dick Rheem and 
his brothers, Don and Bill, got into the 
drum business in the first place is a 
challenge to the law of probabilities. 
Donald L. Rheem is executive vice- 
president, William K. is a director; 
Dick is the youngest. Their father, the 
late William S. Rheem, went to the 


they clicked. In a year or so they were 
building their own drums. 

Dick Rheem was 25 and Don 
when the realities of free enterprise 
caught up with them in 1928. Com 
petition tor the lucrative California oil 
drum business was lively. Uhe oil com- 
panies loved it. But one drum com- 
petitor, Boyle Mfg. Co. of Los Angeles. 
got hold of some German steel at a 
price about a third under the going 
domestic rate. Boyle set a drum price 
that blew the Rheems out of the wavy. 
e Off the Hook—It looked liked the 
final curtain, but the brothers were de- 
termined to go down fighting. ‘They 
could assume that the oil compamies 
wouldn't relish a drum monopoly in 
anvbody’s hands. So they laid their 
cards on the table at Shell Oil. Shell 
got the point right away. And so did 
Standard of California. From both com- 
panies the brothers got exclusive cost- 


BROTHER William K. Rheem (left) is a director of the Rheem Mfg. Co., while another 
brother, Donald L. (right) is executive vice-president and a director 


Pacific Coast from Indiana to build 
Standard Oil’s first California refinery 
in Richmond. He later became presi- 
dent of Standard of California. 

On his death in 1919 the three sons 
hence were in no position to establish a 
tags-to-riches tradition in the family. 
Dick and Don corrected that condition 
by investing their inheritance in a con- 
struction grip-tack business—and going 
broke. 

A less determined youngster would 
have accepted his fate and found a soft 
berth at Standard of California. If he 
had no other qualifications, Richard 
Scofield Rheem was perpetuating two 
names that struck sparks at Standard— 
his father’s and that of D. G. Scofield, 
the first president. 

e Another Try—Dick chose instead to 
stick out his chin again. With money 
borrowed from their mother and from 
brother Bill, Dick and Don went into 
the job galvanizing business. This time 
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plus contracts to supply drums for five 
years. 

But that was only half the battle. 
Rheem still needed steel—at a price 
that would make Shell and Standard 
happy with their cost-plus drum con- 
tracts. Dick Rheem shopped around a 
bit before he found somebody at Beth- 
lehem Steel who could see long-term 
advantage for the steel supplier in those 
five-year contracts with the oil com- 
panies. Bethlehem agreed to meet the 
foreign competition, and the brothers 
were off the hook. 

e Bethlehem Ties—There has been a 
strong bond between Bethlehem and 
Rheem ever since. As the big steel com- 
panies began to absorb independent 
drum makers in the mid-thirties (U.S. 
Steel bought Boyle in 1936), Bethlehem 
offered to buy out the Rheem brothers 
and hire them to manage drum produc- 
tion. But the brothers couldn’t give up 
the business into which they had poured 











DANGER! 


Without a second’s warning, 
fire may break out in your 
office, your plant, or your 
home. Quick! Grab your 
PYRENE!* There are PYRENE 
extinguishers for every fire 
hazard—including manual and 
automatic systems for large 
industrial plants. PYRENE is 
distributed in your community. 
FREE! Send for bulletin: "WHAT 


YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
FIRE EXTINGUISHERS.” 





*T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat Off. 


PRECISION-MADE FOR SURE PROTECTION 


Pyrene’ Manufacturing Company 


577 Beimont Ave., Newark 8, N. J. 
Affiliated with C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co. 


Have You Tested Your Fire Extinguishers Lately ? 








for MAXIMUM PROTECTION 


PITTSBURGH 
CHAIN LINK FENCE 


Your property, your equip- 
ment, are protected against 
thieves, meddlers, and the curious 
when Pittsburgh Chain Link Fence 
is on the job. Also the coming and 
going of your own employes is 
regulated which in itself can save 
you money both in time and ma- 
terial. We have been planning 
and erecting good fence om many 
years—our experts will be glad 
to give you advice and a cost 
estimate. Write to Pittsburgh 
Steel Co., 3249 Grant Building, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY 
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FOR M. & ST. L. FAST FREIGHT! 


This new Diesel locomotive is one of three of identical 
modern type added to fleets of the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis Railway already in 1948, increasing its pool of Diesel 
power to 41 engines. 

This locomotive, generating 3,000 horsepower in its two 
units, is one of the most efficient transportation machines 
ever built. It pulls long, heavy freight trains at high sus- 
tained speeds on heavy-duty tracks over gently rolling prai- 
ries of the Midwest. Along with more than a thousand new 
cars acquired in the last few months, it will help the M. & 


St. L. maintain its 77-year reputation for 


Fast. Dependable Freight Sewice 
Ye Minneapolis & St. Louis Zadtuay 


36 KEY. CITIES 
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TRAFFIC OFFICES IN 
LINKED BY TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE 














This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be 
construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


167,955 Shares 


S. S. Kresge Company 


Common Stock 


$10.00 Par Value 





Price $35.25 per share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from 
such of the several Underwriters, including the under- 
signed, as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS WATLING, LERCHEN & Co. 


July 22, 1948. 
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their own sweat. They compromised by 
selling Bethlehem a 50% interest. 

Bethlehem is now the biggest Rheem 
stockholder, though it has never asked 
for a hand in the management or a 
voice at the directors’ table. Until they 
first went to the public for expansion 
capital in 1937, the Rheems were the 
exclusive owners. Now the _ brothers 
own around 18%, and the other 52% 
(besides Bethlehem’s 30%) is scattered 
among 4,700 stockholders. 
e New Markets—With the competitive 
heat off, the Rheems explored new mar- 
kets. One of their first steps was to buy 
a water heater plant in Los Angeles. ‘To 
them a water heater was nothing more 
than a long drum with a fancy jacket 
and a few gadgets. They were wrong, 
but they didn’t discover the whole truth 
of that until they started years later to 
pour money into their research labora- 
tory in Pasadena—seeking new methods 
of combustion, new types of burners. 
They were right to the extent that the 
water heater tank and the case required 
the same welding and galvanizing tech- 
niques they used on drums. 
e Decentralizing—In 1931, Rheem built 
its second drum plant, at South Gate, 
Calif., a short haul from Los Angeles 
harbor. This event marked the com- 
pany’s first observance of a principle of 
decentralization which became more 
vital as Rheem studied distant markets. 
The principle: to avoid costly freight 
hauls on incoming steel and outgoing 
finished products, new plants tapping 
new markets must be on tidewater, at 
a steel basing point, or both. 

The pattern of subsequent expansion 
shows how closely Rheem has followed 








OPEN HOUSE against a background of fin- 
ished water heaters seems to puzzle this 
youngster of a Rheem employee. Rheem 
holds these get-togethers as part of its labor- 


relations program 
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(Advertisement) 


America’s Advantage 





Must Be Maintained 





Only by protecting our sources of abundant food 


can we continue to lead the world 


ss FF FP 


An Editorial in the August Country Gentleman 


on ‘ ‘ ‘ 
T IS time for an all-important fact to be recognized. A 
nation can have a strong and expansive economy only if 

it has abundant food-producing resources. 


“The high American standard of living and our thriving indus- 
trial system, with its many employment opportunities, both rest 
upon this foundation. They developed because we had such 
abundant resources, and their permanence depends on_ the 
continued productivity of these resources. 

“It is a simple economic truth that has long been unheeded 
because nobody had to think about it. Food has always been 
plentiful in this country, in the greatest variety to be found 
anywhere. With the exception of the periods following the two 
World Wars it has also been relatively cheap—sometimes too 
cheap for the good of those who produced it. This abundance 
of food at a moderate cost has had a vital significance. 


“Over the long period in which records have been kept by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculiure, food has taken an average of 
only about 24 per cent of the spendable personal income. The food 
bill was more often below than above this figure. 


“This left a large margin of the people’s earnings to be spent 
for the products of industry. Nowhere else in the world has so 
much been left, after food needs were met, to be used in raising 
the general standard of living. It is this broad margin that has 
made possible the varied development of industry and the 
diversity of employment that this country enjoys. 

“To realize the full meaning of this fact one needs only to look 
at the contrasting situation in other countries. Even in the low- 
price vears before the last war, and with dominions to draw upon, 
food took more than 35 per cent of the spendable income of the 
English people. As a result England was never able to develop a 
high internal standard of living comparable to our own and had 
to rely on the export of a major share of its industrial production. 
France and Italy, where the food bill takes even more of the 
personal income (70 per cent of the average workingman’s earnings 
according to latest figures), have lagged industrially behind us. 
South American countries. because of the low quality and rapid 
exhaustion of their food-producing resources, have found it hard 
to develop industrially. In China and India, where food absorbs 
most of the personal income, there is little industry and a tragically 
low standard of living. 


“Food is the primary necessity of life. People spend their 
earnings for it first. Because we have always had plenty of food 
at a reasonable cost a large surplus of personal income has been 


available to support the complex industrial system, widespread 
employment and all the variety of professions and services 
that flourish in this country. The food supply in itself consti- 
tutes our biggest industry, providing the main source of new 
wealth, the largest transportation load and more employment 
in production, distribution and services than any other 


branch of our economy. 


“This abundance of food-producing resources and the chain 
of effects it has created have worked to the advantage not only of 
the non-farming public but of the producers themselves. American 
farmers have been able to apply the intelligence. ingenuity and 
large-scale production methods that make our agriculture utterly 
different from the types existing where land and water resources 
are poor and limited, Moreover, the expanding population en- 
gaged in other pursuits has provided them the greatest market 
with the highest buying power available to farmers anywhere 
on earth, 


“The lesson ought to be so plain that nobody in this country 
is unaware of it. An ample and permanent food supply is a 


national essential. 


“[ts assurance requires two necessary measures, One is a 
program that will safeguard farmers while they are producing an 
adequate supply of food. The other is the conservation of our food- 
producing soil and water resources. These resources are now 
being depleted at a rate that, in no distant time, will surely under- 
mine the foundation of our economy. An effective national land 
policy that will conserve and maintain them is to the direct 
personal interest of every individual in this country. It is one issue 
on which there should be united support. 


“Abundant food-producing resources are indispensable to 
the kind of America that we have and want to keep.” 


Good Farming—Good Living 
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CLARK 


AND INDUSTRIAL 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 





YOUR BREAKFAST SIR - 
“Fresh as a Daisy!” 


“Fresh As A Daisy” is the spirited slogan 
in the huge, immaculate Kellogg plant—and 
the efficient handling of materials in ware- 
housing, processing and moving cereal foods 
to the world’s breakfast tables, helps to 
deliver them to you—'"'Fresh As A Daisy.” 

To assist in speeding these fresh, crisp 
products on their way, thirty-one Clark 
fork-lift trucks each operate on an average 
of twenty-one hours per day. In this fashion, 
modern materials handling methods and 
machines contribute to a half. century of 
progress and achievement in the manu- 
facture of Corn Flakes. 

There is hardly a business, no matter how 
large, no matter how small, in which em- 
ployment of modern materials handling 
methods and machines cannot accomplish 
efficiencies and economies so important 
that, as in the case of Kelloggs, they can 
be shared even by end-product consumers. 

Clark will be glad to work with you to 
eliminate inefficiencies and extravagances 
of "multiple handling,’’ and to help you 
discover new opportunities for savings on 
handling operations. At no cost, but witha 
high promise of large profit, you can: 


CONSULT CLARK. 





TOWING TRACTORS 





ELECTRIC ann GAS POWERED 


FORK TRUCKS 
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this principle. In Houston the company 
found a market for oil drums and nat- 
ural gas water heaters—on tidewater; in 
Chicago a huge market for drums and 
appliances—on a steel basing point; in 
Bayonne; New Orleans; Sparrows Point, 
Md.; and Birmingham, Ala., their new 
plant sites met the same tests. 

About the time they moved East, the 
Rheems tested the foreign market by 
building a drum plant in Australia. The 
first plant was in Sydney; now they lease 
a second one (for appliances) there and 
own drum plants at Melbourne, Bris- 
bane, and Fremantle. Their other for- 
eign drum plants—at Rio de Janeiro, 
Singapore, and Hamilton, Ont.—all 
opened since the war. 
© Reconversion—Postwar _reconversion 
was relatively simple for Rheem. The 
company had found itself making a va- 
riety of items—shells, cartridge cases, 
ammunition boxes, ship shafting. But 
military demand for drums, pails, water 
heaters, and furnaces was just as peremp- 
tory. Rheem’s wartime sales of its bread- 
and-butter products, exclusive of ord- 
nance, far surpassed prewar peaks. 

On V-J Day plus one, reconversion 
meant simply decommissioning — the 
Rheem-operated ordnance plants, shuck- 
ing out unusable government machin- 
ery at the drum and water-heater plants, 
and reviving the promotion program. 

e Hard to Sell—Now Dick Rheem is 
putting a lot of personal energy into 
making people conscious of the Rheem 
name on home-comfort appliances. He 
has no illusions about the job staked 
out for the sales and advertising staffs. 

The backbone of the line is the water 
heater, mainly the gas-fired model. 
Assuming an acceptable product, how 
do you induce people to buy a water 
heater? Few people can get excited 
about a new water heater until (1) the 
old one breaks down, or (2) they build 
a house. Then they’ll probably depend 
on their plumber or builder in choosing 
a heater. 

e Sales Promotion—So Rheem is mak- 
ing both plumbers and plumbing job- 
bers into Rheem salesmen—earning 
commission on each sale. The merchan- 
dising staff has cooked up a “Rheem 
Design for Better Business” to make a 
showroom out of the barren plumbing 
shop. The scheme includes a basis for 
sharing advertising costs, a selection of 
window and shop displays, education in 
modern selling and merchandising tech- 
niques, direct-mail servicing of the 
plumber’s prospect list. 

The company is supplementing this 
with coverage in consumer and trade 
magazines and with dealer and jobber 
aids in the specialty appliance field. 

For Rheem, nutured in the tradition 
of the trade brand, it is an adventure in 
merchandising. 


—Turn to page 66 for picture story of 
Rheem’s manufacture of water tanks 
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Political Pete, the people’s choice, was tired of cam- 
paigning. “No matter what I do,” he cried, “my oppo- 
sition’s gaining. I need new inspiration and I need a 
good night’s rest. I'll find them both at Statler, where 


you really are a guest. 


2 











“A soak in Statler’s tub is swell,” the tired Peter cried. 
e “The water’s hot, there’s lots of soap; with snowy 
towels I’m dried. And furthermore, I now can please 
the voting disposition by promising clean government 


and cleaner politician! 





“*Now here’s my inspiration, it’s a winner,” Peter said. 
“Tl promise every voter in my State a Statler bed; 
eight hundred built-in springs and more insure a slum- 
brous bliss. Who wouldn’t vote for me if he could sleep 
as well as this?” 











At mealtime Peter’s spirits soared, the food was simply 

@ great. He ordered all the things he liked, and ate, and 
ate, and ate! “That dinner was superb,”’ cried Pete, 
the pre-election battler, “and now’s the time for all 
good men to come and eat at Statler! 








A 


“The Statler’s in the heart of town, and that I like,” 
said Pete. “It’s close to business, shops, and shows; a 
handy place to meet. So take a tip from one who knows 
—you’d better make a note—when you're electing 


where to stay ... let Statler get your vote!” 











HOTELS 


CLEVELAND 
WASHINGTON 























BUFFALO 
ST.LOUIS «+ 


HOTEL WILLIAM PENN 
PITTSBURGH 


HOTELS STATLER IN BOSTON 
DETROIT «+ 


STATLER-OPERATED HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 
NEW YORK 


P.S. Now you can make your reservations by teletype! 
Complete teletype service is now in operation at every 
Statler Hotel. For immediate replies, without uncer- 
tainty, use the teletype service near you. 








Rheem Puts Galvanizing on Conveyor 


CAPR eS ay 


eit, a a ee 


6 ** 


1 Workman feeds supplier-cut sheets of steel into a curling machine, Rolled body cylinder is then placed under bench where side 
thus starting water heater tank on its way seam is butt-welded. Man at right removes welded cylinder 
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5 Flue-and-bottom units and tanks then move along overhead _ in pickle bath (lower right). This hot sulphuric acid solution remove HQ 
monorail conveyor on way to galvanizing. First they’re dunked _ scale, prepares steel surface to take a uniform zinc coating 
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Tank gets a head. Jig at left presses top against tank as it 4 Next the bottom and flue unit are put together. Workman welds 
revolves. An arc weld joins top to tank them with hand-held arc. Rheem stamps own bottoms and heads 


y & 3 
ff 
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After rinsing, conveyor then swings the units through galvan- Flue-and-bottom unit is welded to body by water-cooled resist- 
¥ izing bath. This is entirely automatic. Only hand job is to skim ance weld. In this Rheem process, watercooling prevents exces- 
way dross (oxidized zinc), shake parts to drain off excess coating sive melting of zinc coating on inside of the tank 


+ A Mh d f ad 


) Tank is turned automatically, with protruding flue as axis, as 9 Tank is tested for leaks by forcing water into it under a pres- 





emoves 


workman arc-welds joint between top and flue sure double that it will get in normal use 
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PLENTY 
TOUGH 


A lineman’s job is no cinch. And he needs 
durable tools to help him. That’s why hard- 
wearing Perbunan rubber is now being 
used as insulation for his tool handles. 
Other reasons are improved surface finish, 
increased stiffness and hardness, and better 
adhesion to all kinds of metal handles. 

Perbunan is also being used in many 
industries for its resistance to heat, cold, 
oil, gasoline, and other destructive fluids. 
It is readily adaptable to complex molds 
and can be processed in different degrees 
of hardness and a wide assortment of 
colors. 

There may be a job for Perbunan in 
your business . . . either in improving 
your finished product or increasing pro- 
duction efficiency. You'll find our rubber 
technicians always glad to supply further 
information and guidance. Just write to: 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC. 


ESSO BUILDING, 15 W. Sist ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 





UNAN 








PERB 






The special rubber that resists oil, 
air, water, heat, cold and time 
Copyright 1948 Enjay Company, Inc. 
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THE MARKETS 














How Commodity Prices 


Stand Now 


“ % Change 
Primary Spot Market *aileh co Week eas ga 
NE Ts oss fc ees wh oh eeeun $ .888 $ .741 $ .772 —13.1% 
ORR: SRNR, TPs. <ccewet es .460 312 445 —3.3 
EP bs inv on bys ba bawales .270 .260 .270 
ie M5. vicucss cea 214 214 214 nae 
eae er wee ee ae 2.808 1.975 2.115 —24.7 
Mik s «ous Deak v eR SA 359 314 334 —7.0 
Cuttomied of, 1. ..5 6.5.8 cs 320 .230 244 —23.8 
OS Eee br ore 325 232 300 —7.7 
Pe, SUR IRS 8 FSF ENS See ov ses 28.950 20.875 29.875 +3.2 
UR OS os Oke oe pb ee 6 .290 208 .220 —24.1 
rrr 282 175 175 — 38.0 
I iw iy Mido vee aes o 8.950 6.760 _ 7.250 —19.0 
ee Se .230 195 249 +8.3 
Pe MOMS. os cisenen 39.500 38.250 41.750 +5.7 
NS ee eee 32.250 26.500 35.125 +8.9 
Mc Pens aan agen we .063 .050 .058 —7.9 
NS i. Sn dp bees ceca oe 278 128 .160 —42.5 
PP NE soe acelin Rx eenes a's 3.065 2.171 2.186 —28.7 


Not One Trend, But Two 


Industrial commodity prices push up, some to new highs. 
But farm commodities—except meat—slide as bumper crops appear. 
And businessmen may get caught in the squeeze. 


Fats and oils prices broke sharply this 
week. But lead went up 2¢ a Ib.; zinc 
went up 3¢ a lb.; and steel scrap jumped 
$2.50 a ton. 

There in a nutshell, are the two op- 
posing trends now at work in the com- 
modity markets. Every businessman will 
have to watch them carefully if he 
wants to avoid getting caught in the 
middle. 

e Industrials 
modities—especially the 


Climb—Industrial com- 
metals—are 





Security Price Averages 
This Week Month Year 


Week Ago Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial 160.3 156.8 164.1 1 
Railroad. 49.9 48.9 51.1 
Utility... 72.1 71.4 74.5 
Bonds 
Industrial 99.3 99.4 98.7 103.2 
Railroad. 88.8 89.2 89.5 90.2 
Utility... 95.0 95.8 95.8 103.6 


52.3 
44.1 
75.7 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 











stronger than ever pricewise. The Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics index of spot 
prices of industrial raw materials (1939 
equals 100) edged up to 278 this week, 
another new high. The Iron Age com- 
posite index of finished steel prices 
shows a jump of $10.53 a ton as a re- 
sult of the latest markups (BW-—Jul. 
24'48,p9). Nickel went up 63¢ to 40¢ a 
Ib. last week. Aluminum is up 1¢ a |b., 
and copper men are talking of a 2¢ a |b. 
hike next month. 

e Foods Fall—Meanwhile, agricultural 
commodities generally are coming into 
better supply. And their prices show it. 
The BLS index of seven farm commodi- 
ties was down to 374.7 this week; this 
compares with 400.9 in mid-June. The 
foods index hit 394.5, against 427 at the 
June peak. 

Bumper crops are in prospect for 
corn, wheat, and cotton. As a result, 
the prices of all three of these staples 
are weak (table). If it weren’t for gov- 
ernment price supports, they probably 
would be selling well below their pres- 
ent levels. As it is, corn is about 25% 
below its. January high, wheat about 
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29%. Cotion is off 5¢ a lb. from the 
peak it reached jate in the spring. 

The prospect of more cottonseed oil, 
plus a general improvement in the in- 
ternational supply picture, accounts for 
the drop in fats and oils prices. In early 
July, cottonseed oil got as high as 37¢ 
a lb.; now it is down in the neighbor- 
hood of 23¢. 

e Meats Excepted—Meats are the one 
big exception to the improving supply 
situation in foods. We are paying now 
for last year’s soaring grain prices and 
the depletion of livestock that went 
along with them. But there will be re- 
lief in meat—eventually. At today’s 
prices (hogs about $30 a cwt., new crop 
corn futures $1.55 a bu.) the famous 
corn-hog ratio figures out to 20 to 1. 
Ordinarily agricultural experte figure 
that 11 to l or a little better makes 
pork-raising profitable. 

e Inner Wheels—You have to remem- 
ber, though, that there are wheels with- 
in wheels in the markets. ‘The support 
prices for farm commodities are based 
on parity. And parity depends on the 
prices of nonfarm goods. If industrial 
prices keep on climbing the supports 
for wheat, corn, and cotton will rise too. 


Municipals Sink Again 


The municipal bond market has got 

itself into trouble again. Much of the 
happy optimism that it showed early 
this year has evaporated. Dealers and 
investors alike are playing a cautious 
game today. 
e Prices Parachute—As a result, the 
prices of municipals have been drifting 
down slowly but steadily since early 
June. By last week Standard & Poor’s 
municipal bond yield average, which 
moves inversely to prices, had been 
pushed up to the 2.35% level (chart). 
That’s the largest yield it has shown 
since mid-April. 


(inverted scale) 


y Yield in Percent 
2.20 





Deto: Stondord & Poor s Corp 
© BUSINESS WEEK 
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And there’s no reason to think that 
the market is out of the woods yet. 
In act, all the signs point to still larger 
yields (lower prices) in the near future. 
e High Inventory—In recent weeks, deal- 
ers have been buying more new bonds 
than they have been able to distribute. 
This means that for a while, anyhow, 
they will have to bid more cautiously 
and scale their prices more carefully. 
Otherwise they will set themselves up 
for another violent attack of market in- 
digestion—an ailment that has often 
struck the municipals in the past. 

Three weeks ago, for example, the 

trade’s inventory of undistributed new 
bond offerings topped $110-million. 
That’s double the amount that was on 
hand some months back when the mar- 
ket was just recovering from last win- 
ter’s expensive purge (BW —Feb.7’48, 
p86). In the past couple of weeks, deal- 
ers have been trimming down prices to 
get the bonds off their shelves. Even so, 
they still have better than $90-million 
in unsold issues. 
e Big Attraction—l'o most businessmen 
the day-to-day goings on of the munici- 
pal market don’t matter very much. The 
big attraction of municipals is their 
tax-exemption privilege. That means 
that, as a rule, only the institutions or 
individuals with high-bracket incomes 
watch them closely. 

But over the long pull, there always 

is a fairly close relation between the 
trends in municipals and the move- 
ments of corporate bonds. It’s rare for 
the two markets to go in opposite di- 
rections for any length of time. Real 
weakness in municipals is likely to pull 
the corporates down. And a sharp break 
in either market almost always kicks 
back in the other. 
e Watch It—Hence, investors or busi- 
nesses that never bought a municipal, 
and never intend to, still should keep 
an eye on this specialized corner of Wall 
Street. The question for them: Just how 
serious is the weakness in municipals? 
Does it mean that the market is about 
to fall out of bed and drag other secur- 
ity prices down with it? 

Wall Street’s answer at the moment: 

It’s not too serious and probably not 
really dangerous. 
e Buying Interest Up—According to 
dealers, the recent shading of prices 
has gone far enough to reawaken some 
real buying interest. If the schedule of 
new offerings doesn’t take an unex- 
pected spurt, the trade thinks it can 
whittle its inventories down to some- 
thing like normal levels in the weeks 
ahead. 

It probably will be some time, 
though, before prices show any bounce. 
In fact, many dealers expect them to 
drift lower for a while. They say that 
it will take a few more concessions to 
put the market in a range that looks 
really attractive to buyers. 








Sunroc 


HAS THE WATER COOLER 
YOU NEED 


Sunroc offers the widest selection of 
quality water coolers on the market. 
There are Sunroe AC and DC 
institutional, and 


models 
for every business, 
household use .. . coolers universally 
favored 
styling, 


because of their advanced 


durable construction, and 
dependable, 


economical, 


trouble-free operation. 


Sunroc Super 


Cooler. Gener- 
ous ice-cube 
capacity;ample 
refrigerated 
compartment; 
an unfailing 
source of prop- 
erly chilled 
drinking water. 


SUNROC Bottle Cooler 
Model US7B2. Capacity 
3 gallons per hour. 


SUNROC Water Cooler 
Model NM2B. Capacity 


10 gallons per hour. 


A complete line of water coolers from 
$199.95 up, F. O. B. Glen Riddle, Pa. 
For full information, write Dept. 
BW-1, Sunroc Refrigeration Com- 


Glen Riddle, Pa. 


pany, 


“SUNROC SERVES THE WORLD .. . a cool drink of water” 
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St. Louis and Kansas City 

@ / The new Streamliner “City of 

: Kansas City” is the last word in 
modern rail travel. 


St. Louis and Kansas City, 
Denver and the West Coast 


The Streamliner “City of St. 
Louis” is a companion train to 
the “City of Kansas City.” Enjoy 
luxurious, through service from 
St. Louis to Kansas City, Denver, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco or 
Portland. Standard sleepers... 
no changes en route. 


‘ 
Detroit and Chicago 


Your choice of 3 convenient 
trains daily. 


N 


a 
Chicago and St. Louis 
Your choice of 3 convenient 
trains daily. 

6 


St. Louis and Detroit 


Your choice of 2 convenient 
trains daily. 


SOOPOOVO COSC OLCECOCOCOC CONE ECOE ECO OECO ES 


b ea EE, 


Des Moines 


YW St. Louis and i 
Toledo 


Convenient daily service. 
Coach and Pullman service 
of course 
® 
TOM M. HAYES 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
1495 Railway Exchange Building 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Fon the Tag” 
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WABASH RAILROAD 
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What's Happening to the Cost of Living 


Gas& Other House Total 
Elec- Fuels Fur- Cost of 


cle 
Food Clothing Kent tricity & Ice nishings Mise. Living 


SS ic me 93.5 100.3 
PN BNE ket devs 97.8 100.7 
ae.” ics ORS 2S 
MEE iw sgh oh ewraeis 323.2. 4255 
ES oii eet 141.9 127.9 
SS, eae 135.7 138.0 
Es > EIA Se ae 141.1 145.4 
es Te 145.6 157.2 
DM ony nines sense oes es 190.5 185.7 
PR ee al cee oes 193.1 184.7 
NG 54a ous eben sa' 196.5 185.9 
ae 203.5 187.6 
Seer NPLATE 201.6 189.0 
ay ee ae 202.7 190.2 
ees 206.9 191.2 
SGT, BOE 5 xe kee ans 209.7. 192.1 
ON CI oo inci waisinreiny ore 204.7 195.1 
I is icin sha diel tee wenn 202.3 196.3 
OS Et eee ieee 207.9 196.4 
Ml. cdinenend cate chanss 210.9 197.5 


NES Ws ee oo We ond 214.1 196.9 


104.3 99.0 96.3 100.6 100.0 98.6 
105.0 97.4 104.2 101.1 101.9 100.8 
105.8 97.4 105.4 105.3 103.3 104.6 
108.5 96.6 113.1 122.3 110.9 116.4 
108.0 96.1 118.9 125.4 115.7 124.8 


108.1 95.6 123.2 138.4 121.7 125.4 
108.3 95.2 124.5 145.8 124.0 129.0 
108.5 92.1 128.4 156.1 127.9 133.3 
109.2 91.7 143.0 182.6 139.1 157.1 
110.0 91.7 146.6 184.3 139.5 158.4 


111.2 92:0 154.8 184.2 139.8 160.3 
113.6 92.1 156.3 187.5 140.8 163.8 
114.9 92.2 157.4 187.8 141.8 163.8 
115.2 92.5 160.5 188.9 143.0 164.9 
115.4 92.6 162.0 191.4 144.4 167.0 


115.9 93.1 165.0 192.3 146.4 168.8 
116.0 93.2 165.9 193.0 146.4 167.5 
116.3 93.8 166.0 194.9 146.2 166.9 
116.3 93.9 166.7 194.7 147.8 169.3 
116.7 94.1 168.6 193.6 147.5 170.5 


117.0 94.2 170.1 194.8 147.5 171.7 


* Base month NWLB’s “Little Steel’’ formula. Data: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 1935-39=100, 


High Prices: High Demands 


Management looks for stiffer wage battles as cost-of-living 
sets new high. G. M. workers expect at least 2¢ hike under escala- 
tor clause. Ford “package” boost tops Chrysler, G. M. settlements. 


Retail prices again took a hop up in 
the month ending June 15—carrying the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics cost-of-living 
index to a new high of 171.7. This is 
up 1.2 points from mid-May’s 170.5 
(table, above). 

If the July 15 index stays at the June 
15 level (experts think it will go still 
higher), General Motors employees will 
get a two-cent pay hike. G. M.’s cost-of- 
living adjustment will be three cents an 
hour if the BLS index rises to 172.7, 
four cents if it goes to 173.9. 

e Three Groups Hit—The new rise in 
the index is important to all emplovers 
whose pay scales are hitched to the cost 
of living (about I-million workers are 
estimated to be covered by “escalator” 
contracts). It’s also important to (1) 
those who haven’t yet settled third- 
round demands, and (2) those with late- 
1948 wage-reopenings in their contracts. 
In such cases soaring living costs are 
sure to be reflected in new—and higher 
—labor demands. 

e The Ford Case—Take, for example, 
the Ford contract signed last week. The 





United Auto Workers (C.1.0.) de- 
manded more from Ford than it had 
won from other automakers. The rea- 
son: Living costs had gone up in the 
two months since G. M. and Chrysler 
signed with U.A.W. (BW —Jul.24’45, 
p100). 

As a flat pay increase, the Ford union 
took the Chrysler wage figure (13¢). 
But Ford agreed to raise shift premium 
payments, and to grant vacation, insut- 
ance, and other “‘fringe”’ increases that 
brought its “package” boost to what 
the union claimed was 164¢ to 17¢ an 
hour. There is no reopener on wages; 
the new rates will hold for the life of 
the contract—to July 15, 1949. This 
moves Ford to the head of the auto 
wage-negotiating parade next year. 
Chrysler and G. M. contracts don’t ex- 
pire until 1950. 

e Other Settlements—Other major em- 
ployers continued to clean up third- 
round wage problems during the week, 
usually at pattern figures. An exception 
was C.I.O.’s Packinghouse Workers. 
This union lost a hard strike to “Big 
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four” meat packers in the spring, 
signed a 1948-49 contract with Swift & 
Co, at present wage rates. ‘The union 
ot a 9¢ hourly third-round raise in 
May. It wanted another pay boost to 
offset increased living costs since then; 
the best it could do was to get a wage 
reopener in the contract. It can ask 
for a c-of-l pay adjustment just once 
before Aug. 11, 1949. 

For the union, the problem now is 
how to time its demands to peak living 
costs—when the company would be 
most vulnerable to union wage argu- 
ments. 


NLRB’s Scope 


Does the Taft-Hartley law 
cover small business? Denham 
says yes. Congress may have 
a showdown with him in 1949. 


Robert N. Denham, general counsel 
for the National Labor Relations Board, 
is vested with broad powers under the 
Taft-Hartley act. He has final authority 
over investigations, charges, and issu- 
ance of complaints made under the law. 
e Toe-Stepping—This week, as Congress 
reconvened, many lawmakers were in a 
mood to curb Denham’s authority. The 
reason: Denham has been applying the 
year-old T-H law to small businesses. 
He has been stepping on toes which 
NLRB carefully avoided in the past by 
limiting its jurisdiction. 

It’s hardly likely that anything will 

be done about the situation at the con- 
troversial special session. No changes 
in labor laws are in prospect. But un- 
less there is a change in the Denham 
policy before next January—or unless 
Denham retires because of his health 
(BW-—Jul.24’48,p16) _congressional ac- 
tion is probable in 1949. 
e Squawks Back Home — Denham’s 
tactics landed him before the House 
Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments as long ago as last 
May. They got a lot of attention when 
Sen. Joseph H. Ball’s “watchdog com- 
mittee” held hearings on the T-H law 
in June. The tactics have brought fric- 
tion between Denham and the five 
members of the NLRB. And, impor- 
tantly, they have resulted in complaints 
to Congress from folks back home. 

Telegrams have poured into congres- 
sional ofhces from both emplovers and 
unions. Moreover, congressmen on 
fence-mending visits to constituents 
found many small businessmen waiting 
for them with a question: Did they 
really intend the T-H law to read the 
wav Denham is interpreting it? 

e Earlier Discretion—This is what it’s 
all about: 
The T-H law covers all business that 
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how many mouths 
make a food shortage? 


Billions. They’re insect mouths. They 
grind and suck and chew over 500 
million bushels of grain each year. 
They're the mouths that make a food 
shortage, that help keep half the 
world’s population underfed. The 
U. S. Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates that $600,000,000 in food can 
be saved annually by sound pest con- 
trol measures. Elimination of this 
enormous waste will stretch the U.S, 
supply of corn and many other feeds, 


An important weapon in the war 
On insect parasites is the powerful 
new insecticide, benzene hexachloride. 
One of the most potent pest killers 
known, benzene hexachloride is 
deadly to many insects previously 
difficult to control. 

A new CSC plant is entirely devoted 
to the mass production of this 
dramatic new insect killer. Benzene 
hexachloride is but one of more than 
200 chemical products made by CSC, 
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OAL from every mine contains 
a dangerous assortment of 
spikes, bolts and broken drills. This 
tramp iron threatens human safety, 
challenges equipment life. It can 
strike a spark, set off an explosion. 
Or it can jam stokers and conveyors, 
ruin mechanisms. 

Most coal producers eliminate 
this hazard by examining coal with 
a magnetic eye. Coal passes through 
the powerful field of an Ohio 
Magnet during processing. Tramp 
iron is automatically separated, 
assuring consumers a “cleaner”, 


safer product. 


Have you considered the advan- 
tages of Ohio Magnets to separate 
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Magnet cleans coal! 
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ferrous metals from your products 
or materials? Write today to Ohio 
—25 years a leader in magnetic 
materials handling and separation. 
The Ohio Electric Mfg. Co., 5920 
Maurice Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


& 


Ohio is also a leading name 
in the small motor industry 








“affects commerce.” So did the old 
Wagner act, but under it NLRB (using 
its discretion) always declined to assert 
its jurisdiction mm cases in which (1) the 
business did not have a major effect on 
commerce or (2) the purposes of the 
law would not be helped by taking jur- 
isdiction. That was why, until ‘I-H 
came along, NLRB stayed out of the 
construction industry (BW—Feb.21°48, 
p104). It is why NLRB kept its hands 
re businesses which, although affecting 
commerce, were largely of a local char- 
acter (BW —Apr.17'48,p108). 
e New Rights—Denham changed all 
this. He said he had to, because the 
T-H law gave new rights and new pro- 
tection to employers and individuals 
which the government shouldn't deny 
them simply because the business in- 
volved did not have a major effect on 
interstate commerce. 

There is no dispute between Denham 

and NLRB members on one point: that 
Congress intended to include the con- 
struction industry under the T-H law 
when it outlawed the closed shop and 
armed NLRB with sharp and quick 
weapons for coping with secondary boy- 
cotts and jurisdictional disputes. But 
that’s about as far as NLRB members 
want to go. 
e Denham Won't Budge—Hence, Den- 
ham has met unanimous opposition 
from the board on the question of ap- 
plying the law to most small businesses. 
So far, the general counsel has given no 
indication that he will yield to the 
position of the board members—and 
they can’t require him to do so. 

Denham feels that the small em- 
ployer is entitled to T-H_ protection 
against a closed shop, secondary boy- 
cotts, and jurisdictional disputes. Fur- 
thermore, he feels that the smal] em- 
ployer’s workers should also have pro- 
tection against the closed shop and the 
‘T-H right to decertify a union. 


e Heavier Case Load—On the other 
hand, NLRB Chairman Paul M. Her- 
zog feels that moving in on small 


businesses would add to the heavy load 
of cases coming before the board 
(BW—Jun.26'48,p112). He feels, too, 
that it might upset labor-management 
relations in many cases where they now 
are stabilized. 

For instance, many employers and 
unions have joined in protests against 
intervention by NLRB: An employers’ 
group (the American Hotel Assn.) and 


A.F.L. unions (bartenders, and hotel 
and restaurant workers) were among 
them. 


Denham’s answer: Unions and some 





The Pictures—Acme—23, 73 (bot.); 
American Cyanamid Co. — 32; 
Crown Copyright Reserved—82; 
McGraw-Hill World News—81. 
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NLRB GENERAL COUNSEL Robert 
Denham takes an opposite position from... 





NLRB CHAIRMAN Paul Herzog and Con- 


gress on small business under ‘T-H 


employers in businesses of questionable 
jurisdiction want to keep the T-H law 
at arms length to avoid the closed-shop 
ban. Other employers, he says, dont 
want to be “sucked into the area of in- 
terstate commerce’ because it might 
bring them under the wage-hour law. 
e Committees’ Mean Business—Mem- 
bers of the two congressional commit- 
tees that heard Denham’s explanation 
weren't won over. Both groups indi- 
cated that the situation should be han- 
dled through a change in the law, by 
redefining “interstate commerce” and 
“affecting commerce.” 

A desire to keep Congress from tak- 
ing up any changes in the T-H law 
might aid in reconciling the Denham 
and NLRB positions. The board and 
the counsel share a belief that, once 
started, Congress might not stop with a 
purely technical change but might go 
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Keystone’s new Galvanized MB Wire offers improved 
corrosion resistance. It gives added life and strength to 
mechanical springs subject to rust and corrosion. This is 
due to Keystone’s unique method of galvanizing the wire 
before it is cold-drawn. The drawing process smooths 
and hardens the galvanized finish, increasing its lasting 
qualities remarkably. Other advantages are its lustre- 
bright, shiny smooth finish . 
and high tensile strength. 


. . even, uniform temper... 


Whatever your industrial wire problem might be, Key- 
stone’s wire specialists can help solve them for you. You 
are welcome to call on them at any time. 
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on into a broader revision. 
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THE WORKER on big factory-farms in 2 HOUSING, one of his big economic concerns, more dramatic than wages, hours, 
California has begun to think—and act— social security, other aims, for many who migrated to the lush agricultural countn 
like a plant unionist. One spur has been... found only shacks like these in Kern County, Calif. Even when they got ranch jobs . . . 
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3 ONE-ROOM BARRACKS were about all the shelter many found 4 NEAT COTTAGES, which began to typify the Di Giorgio em 
\ waiting for their families. On the 12,000-acre Di Giorgio ranch, ployees’ demand for “a decent living,” were for supervisors, som¢ 
workers complained. A room was added, but workers charged that... upper-bracket field hands. Rank-and-filers carried the gripe to their .. 
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5 NEW UNION HALL off the ranch. They accused Di Giorgio of refusing to (1) rec- 6 AFTER TEN MONTHS, picketing ' p 
ognize the National Farm Labor Union (A.F.L.) as their bargaining agent; (2) talk to lonely, hot, dusty—but still going on 1 
union negotiators on pay and housing. On Oct. 1, 1947, they voted a strike. And... farm union showdown ' 
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Long Strike 


Judge bans secondary 
picketing, though union gets no 
benefits under T-H law. NLRB 


to give final decision. 


Agricultural workers get no benefits 

from the ‘l'aft-Hartley law. Should they, 
then, be bound by its restrictions? 
e Tentative Answer—he question has 
been tentatively answered “‘yes” by the 
federal court at Kresno, Calif. But the 
final decision hinges on the outcome of 
National Labor Relations Board hear- 
ings next week in Los Angeles. 

The court action came from Judge 

Peirson M. Hall a few weeks ago. He 
issued a temporary injunction against 
the Kern County Farm Labor Union, 
which has been carrying on a bargaining 
fight with the big Di Giorgio Fruit 
Corp. for a little more than a year. 
e Entering Wedge—Last Oct. 1, the 
Kern County affiliate of the National 
Farm Labor Union (A.F.L.) called a 
strike at the 12,000-acre Di Giorgio 
fruit and vegetable ranch at Arvin, 
Calif., near Bakersfield. The union ob- 
viously had chosen Di Giorgio as its 
entering wedge into California’s com- 
mercial farming industry. 

So long as the union restricted its 

picketing to the 20 miles of road that 
cross and link the Di Giorgio properties, 
it encountered only token resistance 
from local enforcement officials. 
e Change—But last month the pickets 
followed a tank car of Di Giorgio wine, 
made from Di Giorgio grapes at the 
Di Giorgio winery, to the Italian Swiss 
Colony winery at Clovis, near Fresno. 
The Italian Swiss Colony workers re- 
fused to accept the wine through the 
mobile picket line. 

On complaints from Italian Swiss 

Colony and Di Giorgio, the NLRB 
asked Judge Hall for an injunction un- 
der the ‘T'aft-Hartley prohibition against 
secondary picketing. 
e “No Choice”—Hall held that the law 
gave him no choice but to enjoin the 
picketing. The hearing next week will 
determine whether NLRB shall ask 
that the order be made permanent. 

The immediate issue in the Di Gior- 
FO dispute is bargaining recognition. 

i Giorgio has refused to recognize the 
union. No law requires a farmer to bar- 
gain with a union of farm laborers. 
¢ Claim and Counterclaim—At the out- 
set, Hand Hasiwar, international repre- 
sentative of the union, claimed to rep- 
resent a majority of Di Giorgio’s work- 
ers, which range from 700 to 2,000, de- 
pending on the season. Di Giorgio told 
the press that the claim was preposter- 
ous. And to the union’s claim thatethe 
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MICHAEL GROSS 
196 pages, $2.25 


11 chapters packed with 


practical pointers 


- The Low-down on 
High Pressure 


2. Keeping your Think- 


ing Straight 
. Three Stumbling 
Blocks that Stop 


ales 

. A second Trio of 
Sales Stoppers 

. Whose Bread | 
His Praise | Sing 

. Finding Someone to 
Sell To 


Buyers — Plain, 
Fancy, and Assorted 

. More Buyers You will 
Have to Sell 

. “What the Eye Per- 
ceives the Heart 
Believes”’ 

. “You Can’t Sell My 
Product out of a 
ook !’’ 


A Salesman in a 
Three-Way Mirror 


stripped of 
high pressure 








This tested blueprint 
practical experience. 


to greater sales reflects 30 years’ 
It gives you solid, sensible, down-to- 


earth instruction; tips and hints that you can use to nail 
an order from the first prospect you see tomorrow morning. 


Puts You on the Road to a Big Selling Future 


The eleven chapters of this 
book provide you with tested 
methods on the complete range of 
the salesman’s work. It shows you 
how to know your line and your 
prospect; how to get in to see 
your man and what to say when 
you get there; how to make your 
demonstration and how to close 
the sale. 

Written with an eye to steering 
clear of “easy methods”, it avoids 
high-pressure stunts and gives you 


clues to the smart head-work and 
leg-work that helps you land 
difficult prospects. 





GUARANTEE 


We guarantee this book can 
point the way to greater 
sales for YOU. Try it. for ten 
days, FREE. If it fails to give 
you scores of sales-building 
tips, return it without obli- 
gation. 














& Illustrated with live 
ly, true sales stories 
that reflect situations 
YOU are bound to meet. 


Position 





Send me Gross’ 
for 10 days’ 


Company ... 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18 


MONEY-MAKING SALESMANSHIP 


examination on approval. In 10 days I 
will send $2.25, plus a few cents postage, or return the 
book postpaid 


(Postage paid on cash orders.) 


City and State..... 














That a ‘Budgit’ electric hoist pays for 
itself is proved by the thousands that have 
earned their cost many times over. On 
some jobs they save so many minutes an 
hour—compared with hand-lifting—that 
the economy is evident at once. Workers 
like them because they make the job eas- 
ier, with no fear of rupture, sprained backs 
or muscles. No installation costs! Hang 
up, plug in and use! Current consumption 
is trifling. Write for Bulletin No. 371. 

Made in sizes to lift 250 to 4000 lbs. $119 up. 


ei ‘BUDGIT 


Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’' Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load lifter’ 

Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 

Hancock Valves, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and 
‘American’ Industrial Instruments. 
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CENTRAL PAPER COMPANY unc. 


2462 Lakeshore Drive * Muskegon, Michigon 
BRANCHES IN LEADING CITIES 





MASS PICKETING, reinforced by California A.F.L. unionists, didn’t prevent . . . 








FIELD WORKERS being recruited by Di Giorgio, convoyed into ranch to handle crops 


strike had hamstrung the farm, Di 
Giorgio retorted that nonstrikers have 
harvested four successful crops—grapes, 
asparagus, potatoes, and now plums— 
since the disturbance began. Robert 
Di Giorgio says that 1,800 are now em- 
ployed, and that these include all but 
a few of the regular year-round workers. 
Hasiwar, on the other hand, says that 
many Di Giorgio regulars are still on 
strike but have drifted to other jobs. 
The union now keeps only token 
picket lines at the ranch; but Hasiwar 
insists that this is no indication that 
he believes the cause is lost. He says 
that the strike has given the union an 
opportunity to dramatize the neither- 
fish-nor-fowl status of farm laborers un- 
der existing law. The Hollywood Film 
Council (of A.F.L. unions) gave a hand 
by producing a 20-min. sound film, 
“Poverty in the Valley of Plenty,” that 
is widely circulated around the country. 
e Backing—Partly as a result of the film, 
several religious groups have investi- 


gece the dispute and given the union 
nancial help. Hasiwar says he has re- 


ceived $150,000 from the American 
Friends Service Committee, the Meth- 
odist Council for Social Action, and a 
similar council backed by Congregation- 
alists. Without giving money, the Cath- 
olic Rural Life Movement and a body 
of Presbyterians have investigated and 
expressed sympathetic interest. 

The dispute was screened pretty care- 

fully by a California equivalent of the 
Thomas Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. No evidence of Communist or 
other subversive influence was turned 
up. 
° Little Violence—There has been little 
violence or picket-line brawling. Sev- 
eral weeks ago James Price, president 
of the local union, was shot in the face 
by an unidentified assailant. Union- 
posted rewards totaling $1,500 have 
turned up no clew to the gunman’s 
identity. Price was critically injured but 
is recovering. 
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Four-power talks on Germany are now almost a sure thing—despite our 
cutting of the rail link between the Russian zone and western Europe. 
The Conference of Foreign Ministers may meet to resume discussions 


of Germany. That’s why the British and U. S. ambassadors to Moscow are 
being briefed before they sit down with Foreign Minister Molotov. 

Step one in breaking the Berlin deadlock may be agreement to with- 
draw the Deutsche Mark from Berlin, on the grounds that the twin currency 
works hardships on Berliners. This would be traded for lifting of the Soviet 
rail and road blockade of Berlin. 

But parallel plans to speed up a West German government will not 
please Moscow. They could upset plans for the four-power meeting. 

oe 

Paul Hoffman, Economic Cooperation Administrator, took Marshall 
Plan countries to task in Paris last week. He told them it was high time they 
helped out in the ECA work. 


The Organization for European Economic Cooperation has been doing 
little more than adding up figures and shooting them to Washington. Hoff- 
man made no bones about the fact that Washington is tired of this. 

He got results. OEEC will now take responsibility for properly divvying 
up ECA allocations. 




















. 

One highlight of Hoffman’s visit was the announcement, after talks 
with Sir Stafford Cripps, of a joint U. S.-British council to study British 
industrial modernization (page 81). 

The Federation of British Industries and the National Assn. of Manu- 
facturers are expected to cooperate. Trade union groups in both countries 
will also share in planning the flow of U. S. technical know-how to Britain. 

4 

Czechoslovakia and Finland are the first countries of eastern Europe 

to get ECA orders. 


Last week an order for $488,000 worth of wood pulp was placed in 
Finland. Czechoslovakia will get $400,000 for repair of railroad equip- 
ment. All along, some economists have insisted that success of the Marshall 
Plan depends on recovery of normal trade in Europe regardless of East-West 
political differences. 








Britain is pushing overseas investment. 





More than 250 firms are currently studying prospects of Canadian 
branch plants. About 45 have plans well advanced involving investments 
of from $100,000 to over $1-million. One $3-million plant is listed. 

Seventy firms are investigating manufacturing prospects in Australia. 
South Africa is not being overlooked. Britain hopes, by rebuilding overseas 
investment, to recapture some of the income lost through wartime divestment. 


* 
Metropolitan Cement Co., Ltd., a new $5-million Australian company, 





has purchased a 150,000-ton cement plant from Ford. It is being dismantled 





for shipment to Australia. 

In recent years Ford Motor Co. has dropped many of the subsidiary 
enterprises it started, figuring that its big profits lie in car building (BW- 
Mar.16’46,p28). A railroad, ships, tire plant, and several other projects 


were sold. 
® 


World Commerce Corp., New York, has closed a deal with Cassella 















INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK Continued 
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The deal works this way: World Commerce is supplying up to $475,000 
in raw materials and equipment. Cassella agrees to manufacture and export 
$1.5-million worth of dyes. The U. S. company gets paid out of the proceeds 
f of Cassella’s sales. 

World Commerce's Zurich office will do the buying for Cassella, mostly 
in Europe. It will also handle the exports, which will go chiefly to India and 
the Far East. 








4 Brazil is astir with rumors of a hot political contest this fall. 
ty Getulio Vargas, who resigned in 1945 after 15 years as chief of state 
ond is officially “out of politics,” is reported ready to make a bid for return 
j to the presidency as the ‘’Father of the Poor’’ candidate. 
Incidentally, President Dutra is reported backing Gen. da Costa, the 
’ War Minister, as his successor. 
« 


Current notes on business abroad: 
; ! India is rushing plans for a synthetic petroleum industry. Koppers Co., 
i Pittsburgh, is estimating costs of a plant to produce synthetic oil- from gasi- 
fied low-grade coal. India wants a plant to make a million tons of gasoline 
and byproducts, but cost estimates are being prepared for units producing 
from 100,000 tons a year up. Also, Koppers is teamed up with Arthur 
i McKee & Co. and Britain’s International Construction Corp. on a steel 
expansion project for India (BW-Jun.19'48,p116). 

Czechoslovakia has made its peace with Unilever. The two werent 
on speaking terms after the nationalization of Unilever’s Schicht works in 


7 1945. But now the Prague government has agreed to compensation. Uni- 
lever will be paid for the nationalized works in Czech crowns, which will 


be used to purchase Czech products. 
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Argentine is bidding for Italian airplane motors. The Argentine air g 

f minister is slated to visit Italy next month to contact Fiat and Breda. Last 
{ year Argentina bartered grain for $8-million worth of Italian farm machinery e 
q built by Fiat in Milan (BW-Sep.6’47,p100). 
New Zealand’s first tire plant has started production. It’s a Firestone 7 

subsidiary at Papanui, near Christchurch. It not only will meet the needs of re 

: New Zealand motorists, but also will sell to the entire Southwest Pacific area. in 
J India’s first frozen fish plant is being built for the government at 4 
Bombay by Carrier Corp., Syracuse. After tests, the plant will be turned B 

over to private enterprise, probably next year. th 
Puerto Rico’s Industrial Development Co. and Beacon Textiles, Inc., se 

New York, will build a $1.5-million blanket factory on the eastern coast m 

i of the island. The development agency will put up $700,000 for factory ral 
and site, and Beacon will spend $800,000 for machinery and equipment. nn 
Output of $5-million a year will be marketed in the U. S. The new plant th 
gets 12 years’ exemption from taxes. °, 
Canadair Ltd., Montreal, has signed a $14-million contract with British en 

0 









Overseas Airways Corp. for 22 four-engined DC-4M North Star aircraft, a Er 


Canadian-modified Douglas model. British Rolls-Royce Merlin engines are 
used in the Canadian plane. The Montreal plant will triple its 2,000-man 


PAGE 80 payroll to handle the order. 
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Britain Needs Modernization 


With bulk of capital goods going overseas, industry turns 
to scientific management to help cut $600-million trade deficit, 
keep production up. Equipment shortage hampers modernization. 


LONDON- British industry is hit- 
ting on all cylinders. Despite this, man- 
ufacturers are operating in a gloom as 
heavy as any London fog. Thrir prob- 
lem: how to keep production on the up- 
swing with a badly overworked, creaking 
industrial machine. 

This week in Paris, British economic 

czar Sir Stafford Cripps appealed to 
ECA boss Paul Hoffman for help. Hoff- 
mam promised technical know-how from 
U.S. management and labor. But 
Cripps really wanted ECA to hurry the 
flow of capital goods to Britain. 
e Short-Range Figures—It’s true that 
Britain is close to its short-range produc- 
tion target. June exports totaled $536- 
million—138%--of the 91938 average. 
Last week the Board of Trade said the 
year-end export goal—150% of the 1938 
average—was now in sight. 

Over-all production has gone up 3% 
since January; it’s now running 11% 
over the 1938 average. And British busi- 
nessmen claim they can add another 
6% by the end of the year—thereby 
meeting minimum needs for 1948. 
¢ Long-Range Outlook—The long-range 
outlook is a different story. Britain’s 
trade deficit for the first six months of 
1948 was $600-muillion. The country is 
going all out to balance its payments 
by 195], the last year of ECA aid. But 
new equipment isn’t being installed fast 
enough to increase productivity. 

If Britain’s whole economic position 
is not to be undermined, the country 
must keep on exporting the bulk of its 
resources—including capital goods. So 
industry will have to turn out more 
goods with its overworked facilities. 
eA Way to Win-—In this bad spot, 
British businessmen are studying one of 
the first precepts of American business— 
scientific management. 

One leading industrialist claims that 
modern management methods could 
raise the productivity of Britain’s pres- 
ent industrial plant by as much as 20%. 
Those factories that have been put to 
the test bear him out. 
¢A Cotton Example—Last year Mus- 
grave Spinning Co. called in a company 
of industrial consultants »(Production 
Engineering, Ltd.) to study the layout 
at one of its cotton mills in Lancashire. 
Recommendations included: (1) reas- 
signment of workers’ duties; (2) re- 
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arrangement of plant machinery; (3) use 
of larger cans at the cards and combers; 
(+) putting more machines under one 
tender; and (5) introduction of an in- 
centive pay scheme for expe rienced Op- 
erators to earn up to 30% more pay. 
Within seven months Musgrave had 
made all the changeovers. Surveys 
showed that output per man-hour had 
gone up 39%. The average weekly earn- 
ings of mill employees jumped 30%; 
labor costs went down 10%. 
Investigations in other cotton mills 
showed Britain’s cotton industry could 
increase productivity 25% if all plant 
operations were streamlined. 
e In Metal Trades—In the metal-work- 
ing field, Tube Investments, Ltd. (T.1.), 
is also learning that scientific manage- 
ment pays off. The consulting firm, 
Personnel Administration, Ltd., was 
called in to put 38 factories of T. I.’s 32 
producing companies to the test. In- 
vestigations are stil] going on, but some 








results are already apparent. After time 
and motion studies, productivity in one 
tube-drawing plant (employing 1,400 
persons) was boosted 64%. The volume 
of output at the factory went up 31%. 
e Progress Is Slow—As yet, the idea 
hasn't caught op generally throughout 
British industry. Of the 51,040 com- 
panies that employ 11 or more workers, 
only about 2,000 have made any call 
on management organizations. In all 
Britain there are only about 35 firms 
of industrial consultants—emploving 
fewer than 400 persons full time. 

l'o get the ball rolling, Sir Stafford 

Cripps last month set up a joint Com 
mittee on Industrial Productivity. The 
committee consists of some 60 men 
drawn from government departments, 
industrv, labor unions, research institu- 
tions, and professional associations. Its 
primary object is to boost productivity 
during the next five years. But it is 
also giving thought to long-term plans 
for better management methods and 
the general modernization of plants. 
e Liaison—Private industry has its own 
committees set up to bring the recom 
mendations of the national committee 
home to the individual plant. These 
groups are organized by local chambers 
of commerce, and by business and labor 
organizations. Through them: 

(1) Management in each area will 
have a pool of executive talent to help 
keep supplies flowing through the red 
tape of government controls. 

(2) A roster of qualified consultants 


Bolstering Britain’s Export Drive 


were exported—almost twice the number for 
the same period last year. Of these 8,300 
came to the U. S. (about 6,000 were Aus- 


Austins, like these riding astride a new type 
of British-built car-carrying trailer, are one 
reason for Britain’s rosy export figures of the 
last few months. For the first six months 
of 1948, 115,800 automobiles of all makes 


tins). For the first half of 1947, the U. S. 
imported only 185 British cars. 








will be drawn up for companies to tap 
on specialized problems. 

(3) Scientific talent in British univer- 

sities and research centers will be put to 
work for British industry. This month 
plans were announced for doubling the 
number of applied scientists. 
e Government Blamed—More and more 
British businessmen are getting on the 
modern management bandwagon, But 
there are still many who blame Britain’s 
low productivity on the government. 
lhe bone of contention is the way the 
overnment allocates ‘supplies. 

Hardly an industry in Britain hasn’t 
suffered from one material shortage or 
another. And businessmen will feel the 
shortage for some time to come. The 
simple fact of the matter is that Brit- 
ain’s needs greatly exceed its resources. 
All businessmen realize this; they grant 
the government the right to allocate 
scarce materials, But they insist that 
their factories could produce much 
more efhciently if the government 
would streamline its allocation policies. 
e Supply Perils—Many manufacturers 
complain that their plants live from 
hand to mouth. They say that efficient 
management is impossible when no one 
knows from one day to the next what 
materials will be on hand to work with. 

Che unsteady supply of iron castings 


g 
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ATOMIC ENERGY PILE in Britain turns out... 


has slowed down the output of urgently 
needed machine tools and textile ma- 
chinery all this year. This month, be- 
cause of delayed deliy eries of steel wire, 
at least two tactories had to shut down. 

The managing director of one of 

them (Job Wheway & Sons of \\ alsall, 
the largest machine-made chain factory 
in Britain) said: “We have to wait at the 
factory gates each morning to see what 
materials the lorries bring before we 
know what machines to operate.” 
e Equipment Needed—Real increases in 
productivity will have to wait on deliv 
eries of new plant equipment. Where 
modernization of plants has been pos- 
sible, the effects have been startling. 

During the past two and a half years, 
the Board of ‘Trade has approved $5-mil- 
lion for new pottery factories and mod 
ernization of old ones. Result: Produc- 
tion has doubled; exports are four times 
their prewar value. 

At Josiah Wedgwood & Sons Ltd., 
Barleston, complete electrification has 
increased output per man-hour 40% 
above prewar. And at Richards Tiles 
Ltd., Tunstall, new grinding machines 
do the work of four men, while specially 
equipped dryers have cut a 24-hour job 
down to 14 minutes. 

e Historical Attitude—If all British in- 
dustrv could get the same going over 








that the potteries have had Brita: 
would be back on its feet over nigh 
But moderization has not been 
strong point with British manufacty 
ers in the past. Even before the wa 
new plant was a need that all too ma: 
British manufacturers chose to igno: 

In prewar days, many were n 
ploughing back enough of their profi 
to keep their factories abreast of tl 
times. Back in 1938, British indust 
was already obsolescent; only 14% 
the value of the national product \ 
going into plant modernization. 

The yardstick for many a small-bus 

ness John Bull has always been how lit 
tle capital he had to lay out, not ho: 
much return he got in output. Thu 
in the matter of tools the plants hav 
run at very low efficiencies. 
e Today's Attitude—Now most of Brit 
ain’s bigger and newer industries ar 
eager to modernize. They would like t 
use 20% of the national product t 
reequip their plants—if 20% were avail 
able. But they are held back by th 
crippling steel shortage. And the goy 
ernment’s export policy, which tak« 
60% of Britain’s machine-tool output 
doesn’t. help. 

If the need for modernization drag 
on beyond the term of ECA, the eco 
nomic fog may darken into a blackout 


RADIOACTIVE ISOTOPES for experimental work 


Great Britain Shows Off Its Atom Plant at Harwell 


Newsmen have been allowed a 
glimpse behind the gates of Britain’s 
Atomic Energy Establishment at Har- 
well, Berkshire. Among other things, 
they saw Gleep (above, left), the gra- 
phite low energy experimental pile (BW 
-Jul.10°48,p42}, and its big brother, 
Bepo, British experimental pile. When 
Bepo is producing at full capacity, it is 
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expected to develop 6,000 kw., 60 times 
that of Gleep. 

Gleep is already sheltering the pro- 
duction of radioactive isotopes. During 
May, some 150 samples were prepared 
from it. Samples are put into the pile 
through a door in the concrete shield. 
After exposure to radiation, specimens, 
in aluminum containers, are lifted from 


their storage blocks by tongs (abov 
right). 

According to Harwell’s director, S 
John Cockcroft, the establishment 
major work ywill be in the experiment 
field for some time. He doesn’t belie: 
that nuclear energy will contribu! 
much power to the world in the nes! 
10 years. 
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When a piece of pipe gets hot, it “grows” 
... Often rising inches above its position 
when cold. If this expansion should be 
crowded back into the piping system, it 
would cause destructive strains, lowering the 
safety factor of the entire system. The pipe 
must be allowed to rise. 


A unique type of hanger to support the 
pipe is needed. As the pipe rises the hangers 
must maintain the same lift, because the pipe 
weighs just as much hot as it does cold. 


That hanger is the Grinnell Constant- 


PIPING SUPPLIES 


* Pipe, Valves and Fittings * Engineered Pipe Hangers ° 
Grinnéll-Saunders Diaphragm Valves * Thermolier Unit Heat- 
ers * Prefabricated Piping * Plumbing and Heating Special- 
ties * Oil, Water Works and Industrial Piping Supplies. 


OTHER GRINNELL PRODUCTS 


Avtomatic Sprinklers and Special Hozord Fire Protection 
Systems. 
AMCO Humidification and Cooling Systems. 


When an 8,000 Ib. Pipe Starts to “GROW” 


... it takes a lot of holding 


Grinnell Constant-Support Hanger 
supporting 8000 Ib. pipe at 1100° 
in one of the world’s largest cata- 


te lytic cracking plants. 


Grinnell Pre-Engineered Spring 
Hangers used where vertical move- 
ment is slight but where flexible 
support of piping is necessary. 





Support Hanger, the only constant support 
hanger. Like a tireless arm of steel, it flexes 
as the pipe rises and settles, yet its lift 
never varies. 

The solution to this complicated problem 
created by Thermal Movement is typical of 
Grinnell’s complete piping service, which 
provides the products, the facilities and the 
experience to handle every piping 
requirement. 


GRINNELL 


GRINNELL COMPANY, INC. 
Providence 1, R. 1. 
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Business girls want comfort in the office. You 
want efficiency. Both needs are answered with 
Harter posture chairs. Every model is fully ad- 
justable by the occupant to her own figure. 
Harter’s curved-to-fit back rest provides correct 
posture support and all-day comfort. 

Ask your Harter posture chair dealer for a 
free trial. He’ll gladly let one of the girls in 
your office use a Harter posture chair for 10 
days’ trial— without obligation. 


dt) HARTER 
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POSTURE CHAIRS - STEEL CHAIRS 


FREE! Write for illustrated booklet, “Posture Seating Makes 
Sense.” Harter Corporation, 2077 Prairie Ave., Sturgis, Mich. 





You can relax 
when your property 
is fenced by STEWART 





No need to lose any sleep over vandals mo- 
lesting your industrial property when it’s sur- 
rounded by a Stewart Chain Link Wire Fence. 
fence framework makes it the heaviest and 
The All Beam construction of the Stewart 
strongest chain link wire fence manufactured. 
A Stewart Fence will give you the utmost in 
protection, and many years of dependable, 
low cost service. Write for Catalog No. 83. 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., INC., 
1516 Stewart Block Cincinnati 1, Ohio 
Experts in Metal Fabrications since 1886 
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Reports from Washington 


For the week ended July 24, 
ECA authorized $19,545,478 worth 
of purchases. This brings the total 
to date up to $835,022,702. 

The week’s total was the lowest 
since May. Reasons: 

(1) ECA still hasn’t interpreted 
the terms “bulk” and “prevailing 
market price,” which have been 
holding up buyers and_ sellers 
(BW —Jul.24'48,p36). Chances are 
ECA will have to earmark certain 
commodities to be sold in bulk, 
others not, under Section 202 of 
the act. And ECA’s legal experts 
may resort to a bid system to define 
“prevailing U.S. market price.” 
That is, bids would be let on a 
given order and the lowest bid con- 
sidered acceptable as a U.S. mar- 


ket price. 
(2) The Organization for Eu- 
ropean Economic Cooperation 


wanted $1.7-billion in second quar- 
ter allotments—but ECA provided 
only $1.2-billion. So OEEC has 
to see that each nation revises its 
schedule in light of the new allot- 
ments. ECA reduced OEEC’s re- 
quest by cutting food allotments— 
apparently banking on a big harvest 
in Europe. (Other official and un- 
official observers, however, are less 
optimistic about the size of the 
crops—BW—Jul.24’48,p10). 

Until these two points are 
cleared up, authorizations will con- 
tinue low. And not much will be 
done about either of them until 
Paul Hoffman returns from Paris 
next weck. 

The Anglo-American . zones of 
Germany got the biggest chunk 
($13.5-million) of last week’s au- 
thorizations. With this money, 
Bizonia will buy truck tires and 
tubes, copper, and nickel from the 
U.S.; zinc and refined copper from 
Belgium; lead from Mexico; ground 
wood pulp from Finland and 
Sweden; and power units for elec- 
tric buses from Switzerland. Ger- 
man railway freight cars wi!! be re- 
vaired in Belgium, Switzerland, and 
Czechoslovakia (page 79). 

Greece got just over $2-million 
to buy drums and cranes in Belgium 
and asphalt kettles in England. Italy 
got just under $2-million to buy 
hides in Uruguay and Brazil and 
agricultural machinery in ¢he U.S. 
Denmark got $1.3-million to buy 


oil cake in Brazil. And China got 
$11,478 to buy wheat flour in the 
U.S. 

Other developments: 

Intra-European trade. The $101- 
million set aside from second-quar- 
ter appropriations to prime the 
intra-European trade pump has 
been doled out. France will get 
$30-million to spend in Marshall 
Plan Europe; Britain, $15-million; 
Austria, $10-million; Greece, $7- 
million; Anglo-American zones of 
Germany, $6-million. The rest was 
split between Italy, Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Ireland. 

Most of this money will be spent 
in Belgium, the Netherlands 
(mostly East Indies) and western 
Germany. 

Loans. Hoffman thinks negotia- 
tions involving $700-million in 
loans to OEEC nations will be 
75% complete—but not signed—by 
the end of September. The 3% in- 
terest rate is favored; amortization 
periods will run over 20 years. 


Reports from Abroad 


In Paris, Hoffman gave his bless- 
ing to OEEC’s “conditional” pro- 
gram for financing trade between 
the Marshall Plan countries. He 
urged OEEC to be more definite 
about it. 

The plan—to be put into effect 
Oct. 1—calls for continued special 
dollar allotments for financing 
intra-European trade. In addition, 
some of the local currencies, raised 
through the sale of ECA goods in 
each country, will be set aside for 
loans to other Marshall Plan na- 
tions. If these funds accumulate 
too slowly, creditor nations agree 
to dig up the money from other 
sources to bridge the time gap. 

Britain got some concessions 
under the program. Its obligations 
in the sterling area will be consid- 
ered in any dollar allotments for 
boosting trade. The effect will be 
to provide Britain with some dol- 
lars to build up trade within the 
sterling area as well as with other 
Marshall Plan nations. 

Under the program, exports from 
western Germany will be paid for 
with the new western Deutsche 
Marks: OEEC figured western 
Germany couldn’t go on forever 
being a dollar island in a dollarless 
Europe. 
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BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY. 


No more soot for Santa 


(AND NO MORE SMOKE FOR you!) 


Don’t look for it right now, but— 

Before too long (say by Christmas, 1949), 
there'll be a vastly improved warm air furnace 
ready for use in your home. A furnace that burns 
every kind of coal—smokclessly! 

This “furnace of the future” has already been 
home-tested—with outstanding success. Smoke 
was eliminated. The fire needed feeding only 
once every 12 hours in very cold weather—once 
every 24 hours in milder weather. And home 
temperatures varied only 2 degrees from the 
thermostat setting throughout a 24-hour period. 

What's the secret of this non-smoking furnace? 
It’s an ingenious device 
that mixes air with the 
burning coal in the right 
place and in the right pro- 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


portions to prevent smoke from forming. Not 
only that—it gives you more heat from every 
lump of coal you burn. Which means greater 
economy with every ton you buy! 

This furnace improvement was developed by 
Bituminous Coal Research, Inc., the national 
research agency of the bituminous coal industry. 
It’s one more product of the industry’s research 
program, dedicated to continual improvement in 
the mining and use of coal. Already a smoke- 
less stove is available; and of course modern 
stoker-fired furnaces are smokeless and auto- 
matic. The bituminous coal industry not only be- 
lieves in the future of coal 
—it is also working un- 
ceasingly to make coal a 
better servant of mankind, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


. . FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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Marchant Multiplication 
1s the SWIFTEST because 
there’s no Waiting for an. 
SWers...it’s the SIMPLEST 
because it takes only two 
acts... it’s the SUREST 
because all three factors 

remain in the dials for 
POSitive proof of Operator 
accuracy. Ask the MAR. 

CHANT MAN (you’l! find 

him in your phone book) 

0 prove these Statements, 



















MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE C0, 


Oakland 8, California 


For the details of 

J MARCHANT AUTOMATIC 
¥ SIMULTANEOUS MULTIPLICA- 
TION, please write for folder 17. 


* MARCHANT 
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ISBON—Premier Salazar 0: 
tugal has long held out a 
the alesse of the dollar « 
country, At its own request, I’: 
gal is included in the Eco: 
Cooperation Administration oy 
to a degree. Under the terms, 
buy (for cash) scarce essenti 
chinery and raw materials. 

Now it looks as though Po: ty; 
may have to shift policy, In | 47, , 
bought $93-million worth of \ine; 
ican goods. By April of th 
purchases had skidded to a 
about $60-million a vear. \{o 
than that, Portugal — has 
regulated imports, restricting | 
to items for industrial an 
nomic progress, There is cven 
rumor in Lisbon business 
that Salazar’s paternalistic dictat 
ship may soon ask the U.S. fo 
dollar loan. 

There are two reasons for Po 
tugal’s sudden ban on free import 
(1) A wild spending spr 

luxury items from America 
dustrial’ wonderland—automo)hi| 
refrigerators, cameras, electric fan 
ranges. 

(2) The government's ambitio 
modernization program. Offic: 
sources say that every town no 
has its own municipal water supp! 
and sewage system. First-class hig! 
ways (U.S. standards) connect | 
bon with Oporto and othe: 
portant points. Government-spo 
sored housing projects are spring 
ing up in quantity (and qualit 
Hydroelectric dams now abi! 
along the Tagus River will 


some 400,000 kw. to present pow 


output. 

These two spending factor 
been draining the country’s { 
exchange reserves more than ty 
as fast as cork, port wine, sardin 
and textiles can replace them 


ORTUGAL is a land of 

treme wealth and povert: 
not much between. Price 
this. ood and rent are low 
by anv standards. But 
goods are higher dollarwise than 
the U.S. 

Because of low-priced food 3 
rent, the Portuguese labor 
under direction of the governine! 


} 
' 


is not too badly off. Worker | 


each factory are members of 2 51 
dicate, which in turn is a mem) 
of a national union. Worker 
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P have to join the syndicates, but 
1 E most do—otherwise they would be 
out in the cold. 
Port For example, housing projects 
nOn are built for the syndicates. The 
n family living in a unit pays a 
monthly rent of from $6 to $10 to 
the government. After 20 years, 
the family owns the house. Mean- 
while, rent includes complete med- 
‘+. 1° Bf ical protection under a system of 
\ncr- & socialized medicine. 
The entire business world is or- 
anized along lines similar to the 
hbor syndicate. Its three main cate- 
gories are labor, industry (manage- 
ment), and commerce (outlets). 
The government directs all three of 
c\cn . B these hierarchies, requires them to 
negotiate with one another. 
ita One of the nation’s major do- 
mestic enterprises—as highly or- 
ganized as the rest of business—is 


or Por Mf prostitution, which is legal in Por- 
ports Bi tugal. Guesses are that as high as 
i one-quarter of Portugal’s women 
\» \\ Bare prostitutes. The government 
HoObUC. FE will neither confirm nor deny these 


ic Tin Bi figures, stating that the actual num- 
ber is confidential. But it must be 


ibitiow Fhigh—if for no other reason than 
Otho Bthat prostitution pays better than 
‘1 10 B the factories. 
















HE PEOPLE of Lisbon are 










ect | restless. ‘There have been sev- 
he eral violent outbursts against the 
ntsponfigovernment in recent years, all 
priititraced to the Cominform, or its 
quia predecessor. Possibly some of the 
bis \dinfiirestlessness is the normal result of 
vill ithe change from feudalism to mod- 
it po\Hem industrialism. But a_ recent 
mall incident indicates that the 
or estlessness is enough to give gov- 
t rmment brass «the jitters. 
im ty A member of the ministry of in- 
sardinogformation was conducting a tour of 
em sritish and U.S. newsmen. As 
hey stood outside ‘the Palace de 
| of ofPena, on a mountaintop, there sud- 
rt). “"ilenly came from the valley below 
iedifhree reports in rapid succession, 
4 ‘hey sounded like giant firecrack- 
'Brs—or like hand grenades. 
et The government official held u 
tis hand for silence and ea § 
foo! Peering intently into the valley be- 
or . That was all; there were no 
ermnciimore explosions. The official 
orkc @uickly turned back to the duties 
of hich he now was confident the 
; mci iree explosions had not blown out 
kers do"ffom under him. 
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THE TREND 





Who Wants a Police State? 


You may find it hard to believe that the U. S. is being 
pictured as a nation moving toward a police state. And 
equally hard to swallow is the claim that creation of such 
a state is what U.S. businessmen want. Sounds fantastic, 
doesn’t it? 

But we read an article with that theme in a recent issue 
of the Moscow newspaper Pravda. We admit that we 
were attracted to the article because it mentioned Busi- 
ness Week by name. But we believe the Pravda piece 
should be of interest to everyone in business. So we 
quote at length from it: 


“Recent decisions of the American Congress on appropriation 
of colossal funds for ‘military needs’ were, as might be expected, 
met with exultation on Wall Street. The bourgeois press of 
United States compares them in significance to the ‘Marshall 
Plan’ which, according to the acknowledgement of the organ of 
American banking circles, Business Week, ‘forms as much a part 
of the American military program as appropriations for the army 
or military aviation’ 

“The ruling circles of United States do not even think it neces- 
sary to conceal that they intend to shift to the shoulders of the 
working people the whole burden of the new extraordinary state 
expenditures designed to protract the onset of the crisis. Thus, 
in the report of the President’s Economic Council for the first 
quarter of 1948, it is stated that: 

““In view of the increase of military expenditures in the United 
States, the mass of the American people must temporarily give 
up their postwar dreams for a higher standard, or moderate 
them ... Every citizen must understand that the further use of 
productive efforts to meet military needs inevitably entails cer- 
tain sacrifices in civil consumption. This is our special variation 
of the old alternative—guns or butter.’ 

“One can only be grateful to the President's advisers for the 
astonishing frankness with which they accept into the arsenal of 
American propaganda this old slogan of the Fascist scoundrel 
Goering. But he who says ‘A’ must also say ‘B.” And so follow- 
ing this clinking statement of the President’s Economic Council, 
the political agents of Wall Street began in an extremely active 
fashion to work out a practical program of action corresponding 
to this slogan. 

“In this connection the program statement, dealing with meth- 
ods of reconstructing American economy applicable to the slogan 
‘Guns instead of butter,’ that appeared recently on the pages of 
the same Business Week cannot be ignored. This statement 
appeared under a strange title: ‘Economic Consequences of a 
Vhird World War.’ At first glance it may appear that Business 
Weck had given into the current vogue of fantastic novels about 
the future war, although generally speaking phantasy is not an 
attribute of the profoundly prosaic nature of this journal of 
\merican ‘business circles.’ Closer acquaintance with the state- 
ment of Business Weck shows that the talk about a third world 
war and its possible consequences was necessary to the editors of 
the journal for a definite purpose—give grounds for the unprece- 
dented attack on the elemental rights of working people, which 
ilready has been launched in the United States . 

“Business Week begins to suggest to its readers all kinds of 
misfortunes supposed to be threatening United States. This is 
obviously done in an effort to convince the readers of the neces- 
sity to renounce democratic freedoms, to be reconciled with the 
necessity of establishing in the United States a regime of police 
dictatorship and to consent to further worsening of the economic 
position of working people . . 

“One has to give justice to the ‘editors of Business Weck. They 
drew for themselves all the conclusions from the official recog- 
nition of the Nazi slogan “Guns instead of butter,’ as a program 
of action for the United States! But for what reason have they 
released such frankness now, knowing perfectly well that no kind 


of war threatens the United States from any side? Right h << 
we approach the central idea of the program statement of : ic 
agents of Wall Street .. . 

The program of Draconian limitations of the elemental rig ts 
of working peoples of the United States formulated by Busi: css 
Week by no means relates to the distant future. They want to 
carry out this program now without delay. Since this is what ‘he 
interests of Wall Street demand, who with merchant-like sc .p¢ 
are casting right and left thgir powder-smelling chips in a reck!ess 
political gamble.” 

How easy it is to twist the meaning of words! Busiuess 
Week attempted to forecast the kind of controlled econ- 
omy which would have to be imposed to make the U. S. 
capable of fighting a third World War. Pravda then 
interprets the forecast as a veiled advocacy of a police 
state. Pravda further deduces that it is a new capitalistic 
effort to impose a further burden on the working classes. 

Who really wants a police state? Not the businessmen 
of this country, certainly. No, nor do the working men or 
their trade unions want a police state. 

What we want here is freedom. Businessmen want free 
enterprise, not a government-controlled or -dictated econ- 
omy. The workers want free labor, not slave labor. And, 
as far as world conditions will permit, that is what we 
have. We have as much freedom of enterprise as _busi- 
nessmen of any nation we know about—if not more. We 
have as much freedom of labor as workers of any nation 
we know about. 

And, to protect those freedoms, America is willing to 
put itself in harness at any time. Businessmen will grum- 
ble a bit if they have taxes boosted and are to be told 
what to produce and when. Laborers will complain, too, 
if their taxes are hiked and they are told where to work 
and when. Each group insists though that those are sacti- 
fices they will make willingly on a temporary basis. They 
will want to get out from under those restraints as quickly 
as possible, of course, whenever danger has passed. 

What is the danger we see ahead? Is it something that 
is hard to see? Is it something that only a few people 
conjure up in their minds? Or is it apparently a common 
danger? For the benefit of Y. Zhukov, the political com- 
mentator who wrote the Pravda articles, we will answer 
those questions. 

The dartger we see ahead is a possible war with Russia. 
We made no bones about naming Zhukov’s country as 
the potential U. S. opponent in our article. We never 
would have written the article had it not been for the 
aggressive, near-belligerent steps taken by the Soviets. It 
is the steady lengthening of the Soviet tentacles over the 
continent of Europe which raises the threat of war. That 
threat of war carries with it the threat of a world police 
state. It would be a state in which the basic freedoms of 
management, workers, and everybody would be stifled. 
That has been the experience in Russia, as we see it. That 
has not been the experience in the U.S., Mr. Zhukov, 


and we hope it never will be. 
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